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If you are planning to build your new home—or other moderate 


sized structure—1l00% fire-safe you cannot be fair to yourself with- 
out thoroughly investigating 


NATCO-HOLLOVV ‘TILE 


Fireproof, damp-proof, vermin-proof, age-proof; warmer in. |Vinter, cooler in Summer. 


Often the term fireproof as applied to a finished building merely signifies that every- 
thing can be gutted by fire except. the walls. 


The fire-safe building is one where fire cannot gain a foothold—one in which nothing 
outside the inflammable contents of the room where the fire occurs can be burned. This 
is the kind of home or house you ought to build—100% /ire-safe. 


The additional cost of Natco Hollow Tile construction throughout 


valls, partitions, floors, and roof 
—is totally overshadowed by the superior advantages gained. Complet 


mmunity as against semi-safety, 


NATCO construction, even in its partial forms, is one of the soundest forms of investment. With 


NATCO you are building into the future. Your house can never be regarded as “‘obsolete.”” Repairs do 
not figure with a NATCO house. 
Read up this form of construction before you go ahead with your building specifications. Drop a line for our 64-page 


handbook, ‘Fireproof Houses.” Contains 80 photographs of residences and other n 
has been used for exterior wall construction at costs between $4,000 and $100,000 
plans. An invaluable guide to the prospective builder. Mailed anywhere for 20 cent 


lerate sized buildings where NATCO 
» a few complete drawings and floor 
postage. Write for it today. 


NATIONAL FIRE -PRODFING -COMPANY 


Organized 1889. Dept. K. PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. Offices in All Principal Cities 
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Look for the Name Yale on Locks and Hardware 














The YALE IDEA 1s the highest possible security 

in locks and fastenings, associated with hardware 

of character, appropriate to its surroundings. 
Yale Door Checks Yale Night-latches Yale Padlocks 


Yale Door Checksshutthedoorsilently, The Yale Cylinder Night-latch No. 44 Every type of Yale Padlock is 
but with a firm push which never fails. is a combination night-latch and dead- made to fill some particular pad- 
They are made in four styles and all lock, offeringinthe most convenientform lock need and is the best for its 


necessary sizes. 


the highest security known. price and purpose. 


We have a beautiful and really interesting little book, “A Word About Yale Locks and Hardware.” 
It will be of genuine value to you if you contemplate building. Let us send it. Ask us also for a little 
story entitled, “The Ghost and the Burglar.” It will amuse you though it points a “‘shoppy moral.” 


Local Offices: 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


Makers of YALE Products 


{ Cuicaco: 74 East Randolph Street General Offices: 9 Murray Street, New York 
| San Francisco: 134 Rialto Building Exhibit Rooms: 251 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Canadian Yale & Towne Limited, St. Catharines, Ont. 












REALESTATE DIRECTORY 


Suburban Homes :: Town Houses and Apartments :: Country Estates 

















N this department is presented a select list of suburban homes, town houses, country estates, farm lands and city apartments. If it is not practical to 
I make a selection from the offerings here made, or if more detailed information is desired, we vw be glad to furnish definite, business-like facts 
through The House Beautiful Home Service Bureau. Particulars and special advertising rates wil ent upon request. Address Walter C. Kimball 
Inc., Advertising Managers, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
GREENWAY ICH, CONN. a 
WE CAN OFFER SEVERAL CHOICE PROPERTIES FOR RENT, FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED, AND FOR 


SALE IN ALL SECTIONS. ALSO ATTRACTIVE FARMS AND ACREAGE. CONSULT 


FRANKLIN EDSON, RAYMOND B. THOMPSON CO. 


REAL ESTA AGENCY, 
SMITH BUILDING, GREENWICH, CONN., TELEPHONE 729 














FLORIDA--BUNGALOW 


built 1911. Very attractive. Standing in five acres gr 


“Edgemont Estate’ |} | Hee: ecw uenag | Considerations that Count 

















ti ~ fenins ae two | fr York 

*rice. ,000 (Fourteer usand) asy terms . . 
At Starsdale Station | | " { Substantial evidence of the 
Dicectiy on the new Bronx River Parkway | Address R. W. M., care of House Beautiful, 1 Madi 

id i f Ich Ave., Ne Yo City. ~ . - 
Hilltop homes with every city convenience | ee ee unqualified approval with which 
Thirty-five minutes from Grand Central Station | | : 
OUR NEW DOUBLE VERANDA real estate advertisers regard our 
SEMI-BUNGALOW 


policy of cooperation with buyers 
and sellers is shown by their con- 
sistent use of the Real Estate 
Directory. Every day we re- 


GREENWICH, CONN. - ond Geuntry "Home Has big — in Ww 4 : 3 ; a 5 gure ceive new inquiries to the Home 


cheerful dining room, brig! laundry 





























ingly located, fine train service and everything the BEST tubs, range, hot and butl — Service Bureau for information 
A Country ye ay be yt = ee. @ or ~~ para cleset, ete. five sleeping rooms, ample 
Investment, is by far the st that merica offers “eal a a a See eS re ete, ° ‘ 
May Thave the early opportunity touow you ? Sreclons veranda: rotey peivate, porch, on rest regarding hemes and home sites. 
Opp. R. R. Station, Telephone ing sever sae ere : tive lig t ng ‘fixtures. . ° 
Laurence Timmons, °""(s6: G:eenwich, Conn. Harmonions decorations. "1 gh cellar unde The widespread interest that 
ACE t minimt st . 
wy x few of. these. model ‘homes are now nearing the House Beautiful Real Estate 


completion in the Lakes, Oaks and Pine Sections 


of beautiful Department is creating means 


4L Bright aters & little short of phenomenal re- 


Sheth sieaaie turns to advertisers during the 


For full information call or write for Booklet H 


T. B. ACKERSON CO. 


“Developers of Choice Properties and Builders of Houses of Merit July issue will close June >. Ear- 
New York Offices: 1 West 34th Street ; ae. 
ly copy will secure best position. 


NMA AY 
IS YOUR HOUSE FOR SALE? ADDRESS 
The House Beautiful Real Est ite De part HENRY H. BURDICK 








coming months. Forms for the 





















































ment has been the means of selling and rent 
x san ing the homes of many readers of the maga MANAGER REAL ESTATE DEPT. 
ARE YOU A TENNIS AND GOLF ENTHUSIAST? zine. We will write ycur copy. Address 
For the man who is interested i in out-door sports, | Manager Real Estate Department ; 1 Madison Avenue, New York City 
including tennis, golf, riding, etc., there are no | 1 Madison Avenue =: New York City 
properties so well situated Toe an all-year-round 
country home as are the vroperties of the Scars- | ——— ~ at aA Oe fe wrote 
oe Fatates, ie ty ye ane. ge — Prosperous aan Business For Sale or Exchange 
em ivision of the ew or entral, twenty f 
miles from the Grand Central Station. The club- for Eastern Farm or Home ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT 
house shown in the above, illustration, belongs <9 In rapidly growing tov ie on mais ; 
the County Tennis Club o Westchester, and with line of Cotton Belt R. R gf A ee 
its eight courts, is located on the roperty, The Box Factory, including 3 sidings. comoletel; 
helen, ale Gal one Country Club with its eighteen equipped to make fruit packages and all hinds “MODERN HOMES” 
oles, is a half-mile awa , y t 
“Fifty minutes from Piazza to Desk,”’ is the sub- | Electric Light Plant, f ‘ Se ae ee A_ delightful revelation of the pos- 
ject of our new leaflet, sent on request. | people. Has incre : 0% in 6 mont =. of “ee! and beauty in 
: water S nomes showing numerous 
SCARSDALE ESTATES 5 Acres of Real Estate site plans and views of my artistic 


work 


| chise. A 
LARGE BOOK Now s0 cents. 


Robert E. Farley, Pres., | Will accept part cas irt mortgag 





trade for Eastern fa 
White Plains, N. Y. & 527 Fifth Ave. For further particulas CLYDE §S. ADAMS, Architect 
New York City HOUSE BEAUTIFUL HOME SERVICE BUREAU 1235 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
CO ne : : 1 Madison Avenue New York City 
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ARCHITECTURAL DEPT 


House Designs - 


Landscape Architecture 


3 Engineering 





tems. 


Through the Home Service Bureau we will answer any perplexing questions on any of these subjects. 


Particulars and special advertising 


[ NDER this heading are grouped the announcements of architects. books of plans, landscape architects and engineers, sanitary and water supply sys- 


rates will be sent on request. Address Walter C. Kimball, Inc., Advertising Manager, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

















Che Swiss Chalet 


develops billy property 
to full advantage 


Ge design individually 
in this charming style 


Che DAwiss Chalet Specialists 
Architects 


Room 1107 New York City 200 sth Avenue 


THE HOME SERVICE BUREAU 


helps you find the place you want 








METAL CEILINGS 


We have some distinctive, exceptional patterns, 
Beam Ceilings in metal, Ceilings in Adams, Tudor 
or Gothic style. 

If we have the measures of your rooms, with an 
idea of the style desired, we can suit you. 


Durable and Incombustible 
The quickest and best way to repair an old plaster 
ceiling is to put up a metal one. 


NORTHROP, COBURN & DODGE CO. 
35 Cherry Street, New York 




























ESIGNERS: 
A Farm or Country Estate? 


Do you desire to alter, Come to Us 
We will beautify it and make it homelike. We will arrange the farming 
plant and assist you to build it according to the most economic principles 
Write for descriptive booklet 


THE ROSS CO, 103 Park Avenue 


NEW ‘YORK CITY - 
Rent 





Are you purchasing, 
Have you purchased, 


New York City 








. : If you would 
Two Magnificent Books on Home Building | “*3 503 
Modern Dwellings—ox12 in. 200 Illus. BOTH Beautifully 
($3,500 to $50,000) with Plans. $1.50 BOOKS 
American Homes — 150 Illustrations Get 
($2,500 to $10,000) with Plans. .$1.00 $2.00 These Books 
These books contain a profusion of the latest ideas in First 
Georgian, Colonial, English, Bungalow, &c. 
For those who are Planning to Build Circular sent 
GEO. F. BARBER & CO., Architects, Knoxville, Tenn. FREE 








STILLWELL CALIFORNIA BUNGALOW BOOKS 
PACIFIC COAST HOMES, inexpensive. original in design and plans 
are practical for any climate. For a profitable investment, why not build 
a Bungalow? Our books contain plens and detniled information. 
“REPRESENTATIVE CALIFORNIA HOMES”—Price, 50 cents 
A book of 50 Bungalows, Cottages. and Concrete Residences. One and 
two story houses of five to ten rooms costing $1500 to $6000. 

“WEST COAST BUNGALOWS”—Price 50 cents. 
A book * 50 one-story Bungalows of four to six rooms costing $500 to 
$2000. The only published collection of very low cost Bungalows. 
BUILDER'S SUPPLEMENT No. 1. Price 10. FREE with orders for two books 


E.W. Stillwell & Co., Arch’ts., 217-K. Henne Block, Los Angeles 





“COUNTRY 4s» SUBURBAN HOUSES” 


a book designed to solve your building proposition. 
1912 Edition 9x12 inches, 150 illustrations 


Colonial, Artistic, 
Stucco, Half Timber 
Bungalow and other 
styles of Architec- 
ture. General speciti- 
cations, interior sug- 
gestions and practical 
information. Esti- 
mates of cost, Ex 
and _ interior 
8, first and sec- 
ond floor plans with 
all dimensions. Books 
arehandsomely 

e M1 rinted with half- 
tone illustrations, and all designs carefully selected. 


Designs costing $3,500 to $30,000. Price $2.00 prepaid 
Detailed plans prepared for new work or for remodeling old buildings 
WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 150 Nassau St. New York City 














TO CLOSE OUT 
the first edition of 


HOMES OF CHARACTER 
we are offering a few 
copies of this $1.00 best 
book of house plans for 50 
cents postpaid. Only a few 
left. Better send today. 
JOHN HENRY NEWSON, 
(Inc.) Architect 
1248 Williamson Bldg., 












Can Any Beautiful Thine Be Made of Stucco? 





in answer to this, Mr. E.S. Child, Architect, announces “Stucco Houses” 

with new designs for 1912. The illustrations give a clear idea of the 

beauty and shape of the details of the building. The price of “Stucco 

Houses” is $5.00 by express, prepaid. Also “Colonial Housee” showing 

— that ever beautiful style. Price $2.40 by express, prepsid. 
adres? 


E, 8. Child, Architect, Room |0i8, 29 Broadway, New York City 








Are You 
Going To Build? 
Send 50c for our 1912 book 
— Originality— Personality— 
Individuality—in houses built 


for homes, Ranging f rom 


. $1500 to $4000. 














Cleveland, O. 





718-20 Ashton Bldg. - Grand Rapids, Mich, 





| PIERRE LINDHOUT, Architect 




















BUILD A DISTINCTIVE HOME 


Regardless of the cost your home may be built from a distinctive desi 
characteristic of you —of a necessity it will be beautiful. 
Homes and Gardens’’ give all possible assistance by showing countless 
examples of what is good, covering every phase of building. No. 1—35 de- 
signs, $1000 to $6000, $1.00; No.2—35 designs, $6000 to $15000, $1.00; 
No. 3—Combining No. 1 and 2, $1.50. Stock plans priced in each book, 


THE KAUFFMAN COMPANY 


** Distinctive 


622 Rose Building, Cleveland, Ohio 











THE PLAN SHOP BUNGALOW 


designed for NORTHERN CLIMATES, combine the 
fernia bungalows with the utility of the Northern homes. 
The designer is a Californian and knows the bungalow by heart. 
The book is bristling with interest and suggestion for all home makers. It 
embodies successful, compact arrangements, popular and economical story 
half designs, roomy two-story homes of character, and cozy camps and lodges, 
built for $200 and up 
Price. including 16-page supplement. Fifty Cents. Supplement alone, Ten Cents. 


ROLLIN H. TUTTLE, Architect 


artistic beauty of Cali- 


and 


P. O. Box 3242, Boston, Mass. 














New Devices bo 


Metropolitan Shops 





THE SHOPPING GUIDE 


. Household Utilities 





appropriate for such reading notes. 


"T's department combines one of the established features of Tue House B: 


AUTIFUL known 
All advertisers are given position alongside reading matter 


In Metropolitan Shops,” with advertising that is 
department is used primarily for small adver- 














tisements, although nothing less than a ha'f inch, single column, will be accept Particular special advertising rates will be sent upon re- 
quest. Address Walter C. Kimball, Inc., Advertising Manager, 1 Madison ee enue, New Y ty. 
To individuals the name of the retail shop in New Y 
or elsewhere will be prom monly furnished; to dealers s th 
MISS THROOP name of the manufactu importer. We inv 
opportunity to serve our “subscribers by adv vising ‘then 
what to buy, where to buy, and how much to pay A EDITH W. SHERIDAN 
37 East 60th Street NEW YORK STAMPED AND AppRESSED ENV FoR Repty Must A 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS 





The furnishing of either simple 
or elaborate houses or separate 
rooms planned with care and dis- 
tinction in any desired period. 





Wall Papers, Draperies, Rugs, Furniture 








GENUINE ANTIQUES 


No Reproductions 
English and Colonial Furniture 
Historical and Other China 
We issue no catalogues 


HENRY V. WEIL 


698 Lexington Avenue, 132-4 East 57th Street 
NEW YORK 








SOUTHERN ANTIQUES 


Three sideboards—center and card tables 
—desk and several old beds and chests. 


BOX 11 RUSSELLVILLE, KY. 








Wy Savo Air Moistener 


Fill with water and hang on 
| back of any Radiator 

. Prevents air dryness. Makes it fit for 
v the lungs. © doctor bills. Saves 
) furniture shrinking, piano warping, - 
wall paper cracking. N oney refund Price 
if not satisfactory after 30 days free $2.00 
trial. Order now, or write for free Booklet 


Savo Mfg. Co., Dept. A, 5856 S. Park Ave., Chicago 














i ~~~ (RARE ANTIQUE 
| JEWELRY 
| 


Earrings, Brooches, 
Rings, Pendants, etc 


Specimens from all 
parts of the world—no 
duplicates, hence no 
catalogue. Beauti- 
ful lines of unset 
stones, pearls, shell and 
, onyx cameos. Will send 
| selection to those fur- 





nishing satisfactory 
either pri- 
stomers or 








references, 
vate cus 
FiseQriental Peart. = dealers. 


SAMUEL GOLDBERG 
FORMERLY OF PASADENA, CAL., 
67 East Congress Street, CHICAGO 


Locket with Hand-Painied 
Miniature. 














COMPANY ALL INQUIRIES Appr ss “The Information 
Bureau,” Tue House BEAuTIFUL. 315 Fourth Avenu 
New York City. 

T is interesting to note the many Londor 
shops which have representatives here 
New York—some of the finest places 

Fifth avenue and the near streets—carry tl 
English goods exclusively. There are also repr 
sentatives of the Fren ich an the Italian sh 
All of which are attractive and helpful, 
student of historical design is well as t 
shopper who is intent on furnishing his or h 
home in the correct style. 
MONG shops of the genuine old, we 
an attractive place where everything 
of the best qu , but frankly expressed 





is “reproduct ions,’ 


by the person in cha 


what charming reproductions! Made in En 
entirely ; if glass, they are taken from the 
forms; if china, they are exact reproductions f1 


the finest and best patterns I 


Museum pieces na\ 


r 


been reproduced in the finest manner. If fu 
ture—the old oak—the gany and the wal 
nut, are from samples selected from those whicl 
are finest in form in Museums, lac 


homes of the nobility. We do not sé C 
elsewhere, and we predict a busy Christ: 
this most attractive shoj 





N glass are the ginger comports with cover 
gi 


the Waterford glass honey pots which 

very quaint with covers; the decanters 
many styles of stoppers, among them the 1 
room form. In china, there is a beautiful repr 
duction of the Bristol strawberry pattern, mat 
pieces of the new Wedgwood, among them 
very unique orange dish, wi cover in 
work. Finger — - new Wedgwood with | 
ground with apple blossoms and green leaves 
decoration, also those with black ground 
Chinese decoration. A posset cup with cover an 
saucer in quaint decoration This would be 
delightful gift to an invalid for holding br 
and gruels. There are many boxes for the 
lette. Some in the Pratt stone ware, with vi 
on the covers. Many in Chelsea ware and D1 
den, very charming for my lady’s tabl 

N furniture we must mention a small Sher 

glass, with standards ( burea 

table as needed—a daint l te a 
There are fine cabinets, tea tables and writ 
desks, each fine in workmanship and suited 
beautiful homes. A Queen Anne ng desk 
tracted us—it was made of wal solid 





so finished that the back was as attractive as tl 


front, and the desk part could als € remove 


leaving a table, which sometimes might be m 
useful than the desk. 


N another shop we found several good ck 
These are old, but the best of the kind 
the banjo for the wall, the balloon for 

mantel, and two fine shelf clocks, with th 
paintings on the glass intact and brass finishing 
old but bright. Here also is an excellent sofa 
of very beautiful plain mahogany well uphol- 
stered. It is a strong pie s long and has fin 


lines and is every way desirable. 


vi 


904-20 Marshall Field Bidg., Chicago 


Furniture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


Simple work as well as elaborate 
Estimates and designs furnished 




















Keller’s Illustrated Book — 


illustrating with prices ‘many exclusive pieces 

Furniture and Bric-a-brac, suitable for 
gifts. Enclose cards with order. We will care- 
fully pack and ship to any point designated. 


FER DINAND KELLER, Arts and Antiques 
216-18-20 South 9th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 











Most Complete 


JAPANESE ART GOODS 
For Christmas 


Toyo Art Shop 


414S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
Japanese Towelings in Unique Designs offered 
$1.06 Bolt, Special 










FRANCIS HOWARD 
5 W.28thST.,N.Y.CITY 
BENCHES, 
PEDESTALS, FONTS, 
VASES, STATUARY. 
GARDEN EXPERT 
Send 15c for Booklet 
Sweet's Catalog, 1912, pages 1598 and 1599.”" 











To combine exquisite effects 
with genuine economy, deco- 
rate your walls with the latest 

Wiggin creation 


ART KO-NA 


Keeps walls from 
on, Quickly cleaned with damp 
cloth urpasses finest wall paper, yet 
costs no more. The wide variety of 
fadeless colors and shades make it 
possible to have each room harmonize 
Perfectly with adjoining rooms, 

Art Ko-Na belongs to the famous line 
of Fab-Rik-O-Na wall coverings. Send 
for free copy of Homemakers’ Book of 
tones and colors. 


H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO., We 
216 Arch St., Bloomfield, N. J. | 


Easy to apply. 








Billo Ase nos.° me ll 














THE SHOPPING GUIDE 





DROP LEAF TABLES 


R } | No. 400 | 


In DROP LEAF TABLES quality and beauty of de- 
sign are combined with convenience. When not in use 
the leaves are dropped at the sides and the tables can 
readily be set out of the way. 

We illustrate two of our designs. The open table 
(No. 400), is manufactured in Quartered Oak, any finish 
and solid Mahogany, while the table shown as foldec 
(No. 45) comes in solid plain oak, any finish, or solid 
mahogany. hese may be procured in diameters of 36, 
42 and 48 inches. The larger sizes make ideal break- 
fast tables; the smaller is suitable for library porch or 
card room, 





For catalog and prices address 


THE LONG FURNITURE COMPANY 
CHILLICOTHE, OHIO 














DUPLICATES OF SUCH RARE BLUE PIECES 
as Arms of New —— On Road to Lake George. Highlands 
York —_ Brooklyn Heights, Court House 
Boston, Harvard College. Capitol Washington, White House, 
Ww aterworks Phila., United States Bank, View Near PI 
anc ntax views. -_ sale by 


FRANK t. TUBNE 


North River, New 


lila., 


DON’T COOK THE COOK 
USE 


“ECONOMY” GAS 


For Cooking, Water Heating 
and Laundry Work, and 
also for Lighting. 

“It Makes the House a Home’’ 
Send Stamp today for 
“Economy Way.” 
ECONOMY GAS MACHINE CO. 

504 Cox Building Rochester, N. Y. 
“*Economy’’ Gas ts Automatic, Sanitary and Not Poisonous 











NORWICH, CONN. 














Your floors 


PROTECT and floor 


coverings from injury, Also beau- 
tify your furniture by using Glass 
Onward Sliding Furniture and Piano 
Shoes in place of casters. Made in 
110 styles and sizes. If your dealer 
will not supply you, write us. 
ONWARD MFG. CO. 
Menasha, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 
Canadian Factory - - Berlin, Ont. 


GOING TO BUILD 
OR RE-MODEL ? 
Our Booklet 


“Modern House Heating” 


is sure to be of great 
value to you 


Zz 
> 
3 
Zz 
2 




















Booklet mailed free on 
application 


Shall we send YOU a copy ? 
GORTON & LIDGERWOOD CO. 


96 Liberty Street NEW YORK 




















E have had submitted for our considera 
tion photographs of some rare pieces of 
antique English furniture. ‘These are for 

sale in a neighboring city. 1hey comprise a hand 


carved ball and claw table; an oak chest hand 
made and carved; a fine mahogany Chippen- 
dale bookcase; an oak Jacobean chest; a satin- 


wood sideboard of delicate workmanship in the 


Adam period. This is a very desirable piece, as 
well as a satinwood card table of the same 
period. A photograph of any one of the pieces 


will be sent to persons who have the intention of 
buying. 
ed 


_—— 


UR attention has been called to a case of 
liquor bottles which is in excellent con- 
dition. The box or case is of mahogany, 

and the bottles of medium size with gold bands 
The stoppers have oval tops with gilt finish 
The suggestion is to have the bottles marked 
with the name of the different toilette articles in 


common use, such as cologne, alcohol, bay 
rum, witch hazel, camphor and the like, and the 
whole making a fitting gift to a bride. The 


monogram could be inlaid on the cover of the 
box. It would be an unusual gift but certainly 
a very useful one, and a beautiful one. 


ee 
—— 


E once had the pleasure of selling, 
through the Guide, one of the India 
shawls made expressly for the late 


Queen Victoria to present to one of the nobility | 
as a wedding gift. We have now brought to 
our notice another very beautiful India shawl 
made for some Russian princess. It is for sale 
and we hope to be successful in reaching through 
our columns some one interested enough to buy 
it. Such shawls are never placed in the hands 
of dealers but are sold privately. There is also 
a rarely beautiful Spanish mantilla. This was 
worn by a noble Sefiorita of Granada. It has a 
rich ivory tone and is very fine in quality. 


as 
—~— 


MONG interesting articles in a silver shop 
is a set of old marrow spoons dating back 
to the seventeenth century. Now that 

the serving of marrow in the bone is popular it 
is possible to get reproductions of these quaint 
pieces. The iong narrow bowl of the spoon is the 
only convenient article to draw the marrow from 


the bone. In one of the large East India shops 
are some Damascus lamps. These are made of 
perforated brass—in various designs with the 


shades to the lamps carrying out the same de- 
signs. Both lamp and shade are lined with silk. 
The yellow silk being particularly attractive. 
The electric bulbs are in the lamp foundation 
as well as beneath the shade. This gives an 
unusual amount of light, both soft and attractive. 
They can be had in both a brown tone and the 
usual brass. 
low and others high. 


_— 


OR a bright decoration for special occasions, 

there are shown a variety of table lanterns. 

A red lacquer tripod supports a silver paper 

lantern and can be used with candle or electric 
light. 


as 


CHINESE tea poy which consists of four 
tables made of hand-decorated lacquer 
fitting into each other is seen in this same 

shop. With the present interest in Chinese furni- 
ture, these would be found a convenient addition 
to other pieces. 


oS 
i 


VARIETY of cushions from Persia are 
shown in an oriental shop. They have 
the carpet or rug effect, but are woven 

in a more pliable manner. A stiff, straight couch 
covered with a fine rug with square cushions 
against the back would do excellent service for 
many years, and not show wear. 


vii 


Some of the shapes are unique, some 


| 











One F loor Made Beautiful 
for 60c 


can of Old English Floor 
give the floor of a large 
richest, most beautiful and 
durable waxed finish possible. 


Old English 
Floor War 


easy to apply and will not 
scratches, will not collect dust. 


One 60c 

Wax will 
room the 
most 


is very 


show 

Send for Free Samples and our 
book “‘B autiful Floors, their Finish 
and Care’’; tells how to bring out all 
the beauty of your floors, furniture 
and woodwork. 

THE A. S. BOYLE COMPANY 

1906 W. 8th Street Cincinnati, O. 


THE BEST — 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


You cannot afford to buy “washed” 
rugs, old worn rugs, or raw new rugs. 
The fun of auctions and rug shopping 
is costly. Buy true values and you 
never regret. It my hobby and 
pleasure to send real oriental rugs on 
approval. 
Write today for price list and interest- 
ing particulars. 
L. B. LAWTON, MAJOR U. S. A., Retired 
171 CAYUGA STREET, SENECA FALLS, NEW YORK 








is 














—_——_ a 
Y Many Styles ‘Styles LAWN AND F. ARM Low Prices 
‘Cheaper that heaper than wood, lasts longer and more ornamental. We sell direct 
to users at mauufacturers’ prices. Write today for catalog. 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE ©0., Dept. 39, CLEVELAND, OHIO 








Beautify Your Home with a 
CRETAN STONE MANTEL 


Modelled after masterpieces, with the color, texture 
and serviceable characteristics of any natural stone, 
Hand-Carved Cretan Stone Mantels lend a sub- 
stantial elegance unattainable in wood, tile or brick, 
yet the cost is little greater. Ask for Photographs. 
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GIFT IDEALS 


are realized at THE TOOKAY SHOP for the things 

made by Karl Kipp are —. hand-wrought and 
therefore can not be dupli- 
cated. Mr. Kipp was for sev- 
eral years the head Craftsman 
at The Roycroft Shops. Every 
me of his work expresses 
eauty, sentiment and perma- 
nence and these qualities serve 
to make them of increased 
value when ordinary gifts are 
lost or forgotten. 

The ‘‘Princess” Candlesticks 
shown here are of hand-ham- 
mered copper. The design is 
strong, i nified and_ simple 
and the coloring is rare. They 
are eight inches tall and fitted 
with hand-dipped Bayberry 

Candles. The price is $2.00 
each or $3.50 the pair, Express 
Prepaid. 

Write for Tookay Booklet. 
It will help you to solve your 
Christmas problems, 


Address KARL KIPP 
The Tookay Shop, East Aurora, N. Y. 











RARE and GENUINE ANTIQUES 
Positively 
Superb, original specimens of the 
EARLY DUTCH, COLONIAL, 
CHIPPENDALE, HEPPLEWHITE 
SHERATON and EMPIRE PERIODS 
Established over 15 years 


ERNING ELTING New York Store 
Saugerties, N. Y. 2479 BROADWAY 
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VENTILATING GRATE 
















enables you to enjoy the charm of an 
open fire—and in addition to really warm 
and ventilate the room. By a simple sys- 
tem-of flues heat can be carried to other 
rooms on the same or different floors. 


Send for Our Illustrated Catalog 


of grates and fireplace fixtures. It tells you 
— you can get the benefit of all the heat 
rom an open fire. 


BE. A. JACKSON ,& BRO. 


52 North Beekman St. NEW YORK 















OUTDOOR TEMPERATURES 
RECORDED AUTOMATICALLY 


on weekly charts by the famous Bristol Recording 
Thermometers, one of which is illustrated above. The 
sensitive bulb is installed outdoors in the lattice box 
as shown in this illustration and this is connected by 
a flexible copper capillary tube 25 feet long or 
longer to the Recording Instrument which may be in- 
stalled indoors: Write for illustrated Bulletin No. 124. 











THE BRISTOL CO., Waterbury, Conn. 





to match, would be useful and decoratiy 
in boys’ rooms. There are also the Anat 
curtains in stripes which are durable and attr 


tive and not expensive. 


N one of the open 
decorator we admired the rugs, and wer 
T 7 


surprised to find they were not Orient 
The colors were soft and so blended in the 
ventionalized designs as to make it_possibl 
use them in any room with good effect and 
prices were not high. 


Cd 


MONG the variety of baskets there is one } 
A for the library table and desk mad 

the dark brown Japanese bamboo Phi 
is one of the necessary articles in the 
where the letters and papers which one does n 
wish to destroy at once can be kept in a con 
venient yet tidy manner 


O those who would like a rose jar and ha 
not been able to make the wonderfu 


blend which ha the memory, th 


Se of the India print, curtains and spread 


x days of a well knov 











are now sold, dainty boxes of the most 
licious pot pourri. They are made of thin w 
are round and tied with raffia cord They 


be kept as they are or be used for a jar. Th 
are a pretty, inexpensive gift. 

OME of the new candleshades are made 
S sheer white linen, embroidered in eyel 

designs. These covers have a silk 

colored material over the mica and can easi 
be removed for laundering One set mad 
to order had a medallion on one side in eyel 
work, with the Thee : of the owner work« 
in satin stitch, The shades made of chintz f 
bedrooms are new and ettenctive A guim; 
finishes the top while the bottom of many ha 
a cotton ball fringe. 


r———~ 
~~ 


WO very old and valuable chairs wer 
shown us at one sh »P They are oak 
Italian make and richly carved. In addi 

tion, and what is unusual, is an inlay on 1 
wood of some of Esop’s fables. These insert 
are in the back and the front braces and make 
most interesting chairs. They would be suitable 


1 


for a hall where two chairs only were needed 


UR attention has been called to some l 
O English hunting prints which are for sal 
They are rare and valu and very un 
like the reproductions that are so commonly seen 
There are four of them framed in oak, and 
would be suitable for a man’s room furnished in 
oak, or would be decorative in a dining-room 
hall. 
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HERE is a greater interest now in etching 
especially those by Pennell and Merlat 
in their street st t Pennell’s etching 


of the Panama canal for government ma 
account for this revival. 


FEW old stained glass transparencies ar 
A shown in one of our exclusive shops 
These are beautiful in color and design 
and those with full pocketbooks for Christmas 
gifts will soon appropriate them 
DELIGHTFUL book for a quiet home 
A evening is “The Arm-Chair at the Inn 
by F. Hopkinson Smith. There is a 
charm about the writings of this author that 
never lacking, and this book seems to have mors 
than any he has written 
Fa 


NE has to see the new cretonnes and 
chintzes as they are displayed at the 


importer’s or in the shops to get a corre 
idea of their richness in color and designs. A 
small sample will not begin to convey their 
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UD serve my rb Pots 
he Galloway Productions 
combine Strength & Dur- 
Ability wzth Artistic Qual- 
eS that will add Charm 
Your Garden &Home 

% Reasonable Cost. 







attractive pieces are 
iog2e 
bs ag request. 


_ Pots, Boxes, Vases,Sun- 
-Benches and other 
shown i7 our Catalo 
which wil! be maile 
GALLOWAY ERRA COITA ©, 
3220 WALNUT,ST. PHILADELPHIA ] 















for illustrated catalog. 
BELLE MEADE FARM 
A Child’s Delight Box 22, Markham, Va. 


The Beautiful Hand-Woven 


PEQUOT RUGS 


Refreshing Simplicity 
‘holesome and agreeable colors, Decidedly artistic in de- 
sign and inexpensive. Send for booklet. 


CHAS. H. KIMBALL 


40 Yantic Road Norwich Town, Conn. 


be FLOORS 


PLAIN OR ORNAMENTAL—THICK OR THIN 


Most economical, healthful and satisfactory—for old or 
w floors—different patterns to match furnishings—out- 
ar arpets Stocks carried in leading cities. Prices 

catalogues of design FREE 

THE INTERIOR HARDWOOD CO. Manufact » Indi lis, Ind. 


Quilted 
z Mattress Pads 


_THREESC ORE and TEN YEARS is a long iife, 
ut one-third of it is spent in bed. Then why 
e your own bed as comfortable as it can be 























ade? 


Quilted Mattress Pads 


will not only make it com- 
fortable, but as they are 
spread over the mattress, 
they will protect it, and 
will keep your bed or baby’s 
crib in a perfect sanitary 
condition. 

Examine closely stitching 
on our pads ona see that 
sizes correspond with size 
on ticket. Seconds, dam- 
aged or “Just as good” 
pads are sold under other 
labels. Insist on Excelsior 
— Mattress Pads, See 
“None genuine without that our trade-mark is on 

Trade Mark.” each piece of goods you buy. 


15 Laight Street 
New York 





Excelsior Quilting Co. 
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The Chimes of 


Westminster 


This beautiful mahogany clock is an 
innovation in home furnishing—en 
to-th | re- 
producing the chimes of Westminster 
Abbey every quarter-hour. Although 
the tones are soft and low, they are 
clear enough to be heard distinctly 
throughout the average-sized house. It 
is an id: 
WEDDING GIFT 
being both useful and beautiful. It ie 
fully guaranteed and will last for gen- 
erations. Price $38.00; express prepaid 
anywhere. 
Will send on 10 days’ approval upon receipt of satisfactory references 
and a deposil of $3.00 
HISTORIC LITERATURE FREE 


ANDERTON & SON, s;<cKiits Dayton, Ohio 


Specialists 




















Made to order—to exactly match 
the color scheme of any room \ 


“You select the color—we’ll make 
the rug.”” Any width—seamless up 
to 16 feet. Any length. Any color 
tone—soft and subdued, or bright 
and striking. Original, ‘individyal, 
artistic, dignified. Pure wool or 
camel's hair, expertly woven at 
short notice. Write for color card. 
Order through your furnisher. 


Thread & Thrum Workshop 
Auburn, New York 


AVOID TYPHOID 


The Subaeration System solves the 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


Problem for Country Homes, Hotels, Camps, ete. 
Write for Booklet B 


New York Sewage Disposal Company 
37-39 EAST 28TH ST.. NEW YORK 


R A T KILLED BY 


SCIENCE 
By the wonderful bacteriological 


peti, discovered and prepared 
by Dr. Danysz, of Pasteur Institute, Paris. Used with striking success 


dor guano in tho Untill Geeten, Eestead, Povnee end nee, 


DANYSZ VIRUS 


contains the germs of a disease peculiar to rats and mice only and is abso- 
lutely Rouuieas to birds, human 3 and other 

The rodents always die in the open, —— teverish condition. The 
disease is also contagious to them. sily prepared and applied. 

How much to use.—A small har one tube. Ordinary dwelling 
three tubes (if rats are numerous, not less than6 tubes). One or two dozen 
for large stable with hay loft and yard or 5000 sq. ft. floor space in build- 
ings. Price: One tube, 75c; three tubes, $1.75; 6 tubes, $3.25; one doz., $6 


INDEPENDENT CHEMICAL CO., 72 Front St., New York 

















The Sash Cord in Your 
New House 


It may seem but a triviai matter, but it is 
Teally important. You’ve probably known 
the troubles that come from most cords— 
fraying, catching and eventual breaking. 

Now, this time, eliminate all these, by 
insisting that the architect specify 


“SILVER LAKE A” 


Braided Sash Cord 
(Name indelibly stamped on every foot) 
Guaranteed to last 20 years. It is braided 
solid of cotton—the surface is smooth and 
hard; very strong and won't stretch after it is 
once adjusted, and the weight at once assumes 
its final position. It is non-inflammable, 
free from flaws and sure to run smoothly. 
Silver Lake is the accepted standard in 
U. S. Government braided cord specifications. 
Write for Free Booklet 
Silver Lake Co., 70 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 
Makers of Silver Lake Solid Braided Clothes Line 


eS ilies 


Will’ Not 
S tretch 








beauty. Even the inexpensive pieces are beauti- 
ful, but the higher priced ones are far beyond 
anything we have had before in quality and 
beauty. 


HE hot water plates and service dishes of old 
time use, but reproduced at the present 
time, are filling a need which the use of gas 

stoves has made. We all notice the difference in 
heat from food prepared on the coal range and 
that on the gas, and to keep the heat has been al- 
most impossible through the serving of a meal. 
We find all kinds of dishes now—from the large 
serving platters to the child’s plate with the at- 
tractive nursery pictures, made ready for inserting 
and holding the hot water. These are found at 
china shops and hardware stores. 


HE fruits and flowers and birds have entered 

I the china field in great gorgeousness of 
color. The old Chelsea bird held in such 

high estimation by our great grandmothers is be- 
ing introduced again, as well as every other bird 
that flies. These gay additions to our tableware 
have their use in decorating a fine table, but 
should be used sparingly, either as service pl: ites 
or for an entire course, or as exceptional dishes 
for certain articles, but never for all, although 


every kind of dish is made. 
A sive English shop is a tea set of old luster. 
A very brilliant pink luster, and in re- 
markable condition. The price for this set is two 
hundred and fifty dollars. There are two cake 
plates, but no tea plates. Here, too, there is an- 
other partial set of the pink Sunderland luster, 
not so extraordinary but fine, for one hundred 
dollars, and he will add a dozen complete and per- 
fect Chelsea plates, at four hundred dollars. 
These are found once in a lifetime. 

While speaking of china we will draw attention 
to a very old Chinese punch bowl, most beautiful 
in coloring and belonging once to a celebrated 
collection. There is a slight defect in way of 
small crack at top which can easily be remedied, 
and the bowl can be had for the low price of 
thirty-five dollars. 


MONG other beautiful things in an exclu- 


E are disappointing some of our readers in 
announcing an early sale of the writing 
desks, and the Sheraton sideboards which 

we mentioned in our last. The maple high poster 
with tester also is gone, but another of the bed- 
steads is coming from Holland. The price will be 
seventy-five dollars. 

We know also of two fine old mahogany writing 
desks, one with the narrow inlay of Sheraton and 
very commodious, for one hundred and sixty dol- 
lars. The other very old and beautiful wood, with 
lashed feet, for one hundred dollars. We are 
mentioning the prices that time may not be lost in 
writing and waiting to hear the price. The arti- 
cles heretofore mentioned have been in such de- 
mand that telegrams have come trusting to our 
judgment in regard to values, 


HE painted trays, new, but suggesting the 
old ones, are found in great variety in one 
shop. These are light tan and ivory and 

black backgrounds, with baskets of flowers and 
wreaths and conventionalized designs of color 
decoration. They come in all sizes, and prices 
vary from five to twenty-five dollars, according 
to the size. 


OW and then we come across an old one 
which retains its beauty and which, if large, 
will bring a hundred dollars. This one 

will possibly have a scene on the Thames, or a bit 
of Stratford-on-Avon, with the old thatched roofs 
of the peasants, but mostly they are painted with 
flowers and fruits, 
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».Free Trial for Xmas 


€ Delivered Free. Freight prepaid. Send it back 
fem at our expense if not delighted. Piedmont 
Red Cedar Chests, Couches and Chifforobes. Greatest 
variety of beautiful designs. Protect furs and woolens 
from moth, mice,dust and damp. Factory prices 
direct to you. 


Moth Proof Cedar Chest 


Finest Christmas, birthday or wedding at! aife. 
oe for 66-page catalog illustrated; also book 











YOUR FIREPLACE WILL BE 
MORE CHEERFUL 


WITH 
STOVER 
ANDIRONS 






STYLES 








Also Candlesticks, Door Knockers, Ash Trays, Tobacco 
ets, Incense Burners, &c. 
Stover Brass Novelties always pietee never disappoint. 
Send for Brass Goods Catalog. 
STOVER MFG. CO., 








728 East St., Freeport, Ill. 








“Home-Making, the New Profession’ 


Is a 100-page hand-book—it’s FREE. Home-study Domestic Seience 
courses. For home-makers, teachers, and for well-paid positions. Bulle- 
tins: “Free Hand Cooking on Scientific Principles,” 
cente. “‘Food Values,”—practical dietetics, 32 pp., 
American School of Home Economics, 511 W. 69th St., Chicago, IM. 


RTS SHADE 0 
ROLLERS 
Original and une ualed. 
Wood ortin rollers. “‘Improved"’ 
requires no tacks, Inventor's 
Lb on cae.’ 

















HAND MADE 


Manila Bamboo Ware 
For SUN PARLOR, PORCH or GRILL ROOM 


We are sole agents in America for this beautiful 
Oriental Furniture. 


For information, address 


WOODMAN’S, Inc. 


1504 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa, 
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first impressions are usually lasting, a beautiful 
drawing-room, a finely appointed library, a charm- 
§] ing dining-room will not remove the impression of 


r INDIVIDUALITY IN THE HALL 
an uninteresting hall. The hall should strike the 
keynote of the decorative scheme, hinting at what may 
be expected beyond. 

All successful decorative schemes are subservient to 
architectural conditions. Appropriate furnishings properly 
charm, but back of this assemblage must be the skill and 


assembled will give to the simplest hall distinction and 
training of ONE WHO KNOWS. It is far more difficult 
to arrange a few things attaining individuality and dis- 
tinction, than to furnish an entire room; and it is a wise 
householder who will entrust this problem to experts. 











2 TIFFANY @ STVDIOS a 


347-355 MADISON R45™ ST.NEW YORK CITY. 
CHICAGO OFFICE. ORCHESTRA BVILDING - BOSTON OFFICE LAWRENCE BVILDING. 
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BARGAINS IN MAGAZINES 


For the benefit of our readers we are preparing a catalog containing special clubbing offers which we have arranged for 
with the leading magazines. The catalog will be ready Nov. 5th. We will be glad to send you a copy on request 
The following Special Offers will be good until Nov. 0th only. 

THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL | ba . ye ba 2 Swe THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL | yr. . 3.00 | The two 
With Etude | yr... e+ With Current Literature | yr. . . . . 3.00 95 

or Everybody's Magazine. 1 yt... — se “65 et ON 300 \A- 
or Field and Streaml yr. . . . . —eo- + oe 1.6 Sm 
or wy org Magazine l yr. . . or Lippincott’s| yr. . . . . + - 4 


or Red Book l yr... . .. .» 130 yee or Review of Reviews. . . 3.00 
Your newsdealer or bookseller will ule your order for these special clubs or you may address ad mel remittance to 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, Inc. 


315 Fourth Ave. 3 New York City 
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itor of this department will be glad to describe in 
decoration of a single room, or to give genera al 
ggestions for several rooms, in reply to letters from 
gular subscribers to THe House Beautirut. But it is 
essary to charge a small fee for detailed decorative 
for an entire floor or for the house as a whole. 
1 be sent by mail if stamps are enclosed. 
editor begs that questions be as concise as possible, 
ritten on one side of the paper only. The full name 
ender should be written on all plans and letters. 








A COLONIAL HOUSE. 


The living-room is on the southwest corner 
vith a French window opening on the veranda. 
It is built 7 neutral red “Tapestry Brick,” some 
f the bricks have quite a blue hue, they are laid 

ream mortar with a very simple white Colo- 

nantel. Would you suggest woodwork in 
his room white or cream? For the mantel we 
ave an old clock under a glass globe and a 


pair of eicedsiding: what would you use on the 


ve mantel, a picture or mirror or nothing ? 
We have an old gilt mirror and a pair of old 
brass candlesticks. Which would you like 
tter for the mantel—clock and girandoles, or 


mirror and candlesticks ? 


On the south space between windows I 


thought of placing a Sheraton inlay table with 
two drop leaves and a drawer. Above this table 


[ thought of putting an inlay Sheraton mirror. 

\lso for this room is a painted slat-back rush 
seat rocker (very old) would you repaint this 

stain it? and another ladder back rush seat 
id chair painted red; would you repaint or stain 
What kind of curtains would you use in 
is room? How would you curtain the French 
vindow? I have four very old pair glass (opal) 
tain knobs that I want to use in this room. 
at kind of draperies would you suggest at 
doors in this room? We will need new 





rugs for this-room. Would you have one large 


ne or small ones? If small ones, kindly tell 


me best sizes and arrangement. We have con- 


erable old furniture and want the room Colo- 


nial in character. What color scheme shall we 


ve for this room? Somewhere in this room 
e want bookcases, would you build them in? 
[f so where, and would you paint them to match 
he woodwork or would you stain them to match 


the furniture? Or do you think it would be 


etter to buy a bookcase as near like the furni- 
ure aS we can? 
In the sewing-room what color scheme would 
u suggest? What color scheme shall we have 
is room? What curtains at the windows and 
hat kind of draperies at doors? 
On the north wall of hall I thought of placing 
ld mahogany drop leaf table, and either side 
- the table a mahogany chair. Above the table 
would put an old mahogany mirror. Would 
yu hz ive a runner or rugs in the hall? The stairs 
I » be of oak, white banister and: mahogany 
tained rail. What color scheme will be best 
or hall? 
We have a Willard banjo clock, a square table 
th drawer, and a gilt mirror, and a nice ma- 
gany tip top table. Where would you put 
1eser 
In the east bed room will be a black walnut 
‘onsisting of bed, bureau and_ chiffonier, 
hey are not so very dark but have a pleasing 
iden hue. Two black walnut cane chairs and 
black walnut cane rocker. What color 
uld you suggest this room? I thought I would 
ke a touch of blue on the bureau and chiffonier, 
What would you suggest for rugs and curtains? 
On the third floor I am going to use the 
ittle room over sewing-room as a studio. Would 
ou leave the plaster rough or paint it? Can 
ugh plaster be tinted? 
P.. Bis Eis 


We would suggest ivory white paint for the 
woodwork in the house. We would advise a tan 
wall with ivory paint; a narrow stripe of two tones 
n paper gives a very good effect. We would make 
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THE LAST WORD 


@ In simplicity, refine- 
ment, construction, finish 
and moderate cost. 

@ The furniture in har- 
mony with the best ex- 
pression of American 
Home Life, possessing 
those particular essentials 
which preserve it from 
generation to generation. 
@ Send for collection of 
over 200 illustrations 
(free) and color chart 
for selecting your own 


finish. 
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THE 
SHOPPING GUIDE 


Combining interesting notes on things seen 
in Metropolitan Shops with a department for 
advertisers using small space and desiring po- 
sition alongside reading matter. Special value 
for the advertiser, reliable information for the 
reader. 


For rates and particulars address Walter 
C. Kimball, Inc., Advertising Manager, 1 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


























Improve Your Property With 


Structures of Cement 


Portland Cement concrete is permanent—fireproof— 
rotproof—ratproof—weatherproof; not expensive in first 
cost and a saving in the long run. Against a background 
of green foliage nothing blends so beautifully as the soft 
colors possible in concrete. Use 


UNIVERSAL cement 


properly mixed with clean sand and gravel or crushed stone for sound, 

everlasting concrete. The quality of UNIVERSAL is the highest. Itiscare- 

fully tested—runs all alike. If you build foundations, sidewalks, posts, 

cisterns, cellars, steps, garages or what not, build them of concrete. 
We invite inquiries for booklets and assistance, in planning and execut- 


ing conctete work. Write us for information on any subject relating to 
the use of cement. The following booklets are full of interest and information: 


CONCRETE SILOS—(Free) CONCRETE SIDEWALKS-—(Free) 
CONCRETE SURFACES--(Free) CONCRETE IN THE COUNTRY—(Free) 


UNIVERSAL PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


CHICAGO PITTSBURGH MINNEAPOLIS 
PLANTS AT CHICAGO AND PITTSBURGH—ANNUAL OUTPUT 12,000,000 BARRELS 








WE’VE AMERICANIZED 


THE GOOD OLD ENGLISH CASEMENT, 
MAKING IT THE IDEAL SASH 
FOR YOUR NEW HOME 


FROM KITCHEN TO “SLEEPING PORCH” 
EVERY OPENING IS 100 PER 
CENT WINDOW 
—THIS “BULL-DOO” is ONE OF OUR 
THREE AMERICAN ADJUSTERS 


All About Them in Our Hand Book by Return Mail if 
You Postalize the 


CASEMENT HARDWARE Co. 
58 Broadway Building, CHICAGO 


JO 
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If You Are Building, You 
Should Have [his 























T shows on 
panels of ac- 
tual wood 


just how your 

woodwork and floors will look when finished with 

Johnson’s Wood Dye, Prepared Wax and other finishes. 

It also gives full specifications and instructions so that any good 

painter can successfully do your work. In this portfolio the Johnson wood 
dyes are shown on oak, pine, cypress, bir ch, gum, chestnut, maple, etc. It 

will give you many helpful decorating suggestions. 


JOHNSON’S WooD DYE 


is a dye in every sense of the word—it penetrates deeply into the mood ging out its 








natural beauty without raising the grain. It dries in thirty minutes and « t : aoe or rub 
off. It is made in sixteen beautiful shades, as follows: 

y No. 128 Light Mahogany No. 121 Moss Green 
No : Ben Oak No. 129 Dark Mahogany No. 122 Forest Green 
No. 125 Mission Oak No. 127 Extra Dark Mahogany No. 172 Flemish Oak . 
No. 140 Early English No. 130 Weathered Oak No.1 wun Flemish 
" 110 Bog Oak No. 131 Brown Weathered No med Oak 


No. 132 Green Weathered 


\ Also Get This Book Free! 


IS JUST OFF THE PRESS 


You will find it particularly useful if you are contemp lating 
building, if you are interesied in beautiful interiors, if you 
want to secure the most artistic and serviceable finishe 
at least expense. This book is full of valuabl 

information to everyone who is interested in this 
line. We will be pleased to mail you a copy 
upon request. 

Please use the FREE Coupon 


S. C. Johnson & Son 


\ RACINE, WIS. 
Cc ececeecceccccococcecesereece PYTT CTT TT TTY \ “The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ 







I am 
building. 
Please send 
FREE Port- 
folio of Wood 
Panels and 1913 
Booklet, Edition H.B. 11 















BARGAINS IN MAGAZINES 


For the benefit of our readers we are preparing a catalog containing special clubbing offers which we have arranged for 
with the leading magazines. The catalog will be ready Nov. 5th. We will be glad to send you a copy on request 


The following Special Offers will be good until Nov. 10th only. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL | es 3.00) ba yy THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL | yr. 3.00) Lee bet sol 
Little Folks’ Magazine - + - - ST bee mg ; 
or Pictorial Review ‘35; Century Magazine ] yr. - - - - - 4.00 : 35 
a sre coe ec cee = 100 ‘ Review of Reviews] yr. - - - - = 3.00 2. 
ineator alue 
pe Harper's Bazar Value$5.50 McClure’s Magazine | yr. - - = 1.50) $11.50 


Your newsdealer or bookseller will take your order for these special clubs or you may address ik send remittance to 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, Inc. 
315 Fourth Ave. $3 32 ; 


New York City 











living-room, hall and passage all in the same 


1e. The dining-room with the black walnut fur- 


ire and green Winsors we would paper with a 
ish green Colonial pattern in two tones. A 
r wainscot or wood finish of white panels the 


ight of the chair rail, also a finished cornice of 
ite connecting side wall with ceiling. We would 


sare for a plate-rail, but would leave the walls 
roken from chair-rail to cornice. If carried 
in this way you will have a very attractive 
ing-room and truly Colonial. Your lights 
ld have the Colonial glass globes and prisms 
th dining-room and dressing-room. In hall 


| passage we think you would like the indirect 
ting method with tungsten burners. It dif- 


the light all through the rooms. For the 


ng-room you will want several of the Colonial 


> lamps before mentioned and a comfortable 
lamp for your table to read by. We find 
hing so agreeable as the double-burner stan- 
1 lamp. In your little sewing-room we would 
on the wall some of the reproductions of 
mial papers in scattered bunches of. stiff 


vers on a white ground. 


r the eastern bedroom, as you would like 
, we would make it blue and buff, and for the 


rtheast room we would choose a white and yel- 


satin stripe of inch wide. The bathroom we 
ild paint a soft, mellow yellow tone above the 
ite tiles. In regard to rugs, we would have 
nixed yellow and white rag woven rugs for 
north room. One is needed by the bed, in 
nt of bureau; and one other as needed. We 
ild get a painted wood set of furniture for this 
1 rather than the Circassian walnut. We do 
hink that wood suited to bedroom needs. For 
s for the east bedroom the Japanese blues and 
make excellent rugs for wear, and would 
ractive there. In the passages we would 
rynners, also in hall. You have your rug 
ewing-room, which is brown. For the living- 
1 you will want a hearth rug and one large 
They need not be alike, but similar in tones 
designs; small designs are best. Oriental 
s, if you can afford them, are best to wear, 
he reproductions are also very good. 
yr the dining-room you need a large center 
to come out under the chairs when seated at 
le. A plain soft green would look well, or it 
ild be gray-green center with green border the 
le of your Winsors. The wall of kitchen we 
uld paint an apple green, also back hall. We 
ild paint the two chairs a burnt orange, and 








ng at the kitchen windows little sash curtains 


yellow Japanese crepe. If you wish samples 
he crepes we will send you some. We know 
; treatment to make a delightful kitchen. Do 
use the light blue enamel kitchen ware in it, 


t the white to match your black walnut furni- 
re. You have so many beautiful old pieces that 


hink you will make a beautiful Colonial apart- 


nt 
Le 


In regard to curtains for the living-room, we 


uld most certainly wish to use the rosettes. The 

ains should be made full and long on a rod 
th a valance over them, and draw back with 
-ord over the rosettes, but I do not see but one 


| window to dress in that way. The sash door 
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TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Window Shades 


—you can hang them now at | 
every window 


From the million homes where the origi- 
nal Brenlin Unfilled Shades are known as the 
most beautiful and durable shades made, 
there has come a repeated demand for a 
Brenlin standard of quality in shades of 
lower grade for less important windows. 


Go to your dealer today and let him show you how he 
can supply this demand. He now has Brenlin in 


Three Grades 
priced at 75c, 55c and 25c 


(except in the Far West) 
for windows of ordinary size (1 yd. x 2 yds.) 

Brenlin Unfilled—the original Brenlin—should always 
be used where length of service and attractive appearance 
are first considerations. For this shade is made of closely 
woven cloth without the “filling” that cracks and falls out 
in unsightly streaks and “pin holes.”” Sun won’t fade it 
nor water spot it. It is supple—not stiff, yet always hangs 
straight and smooth—and really shades. Made in many 
artistic tones. For windows 1 yard wide x 2 yards long, 
gsc. Special sizes and Brenlin Duplex—white one side, 
dark the other—made to order at proportionate prices. 

The two new Brenlin grades, Brenlin Fill at 55¢, 
and Brenlin Machine Made at 25c, for windows 1 yard x 
2 yards, will be found by far the best values in shades at 


these prices. Cut generously long and 
. finished with unusual care. 

Mail Orders 

If no dealer 


Write for the Brenlin 
in your town Book Today. 
can supply 


F #4 It shows actual samples of Brenlin in 
Wy a an all colors, and gives many helpful sug- 
supply you di-| gestions for the artistic treatment of 

t. We sat-| your windows. With it we will send 
isfactorily fill] you the name of the Brenlin dealer in 
huudreds of your town. CuHas. W. BreENEMAN 


—— oe mail] Co. 2070-72 Reading Road, Cincinnati, 
A i Ohio. 


For sale by leading dealers everywhere 
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ness. 


durability. 


**Modern Plumbing,” an 


4c. for postage. 





typical Mott product. 
mirably combined in its design. 


“MODERN PLUMBING**— For 
complete information regarding bath- 
= room or kitchen equipment, write for 
Ee 80-page 
= booklet illustrating 24 model bath- 
room interiors ranging in cost from 

$73 to $3,000. Sent on request with 








This new pedestal lavatory—the ‘‘Valcour’’—is a 


Beauty and usefulness are ad- 


For the ideal lavatory no material is comparable with 
Mott’s Vitreous Ware or Imperial Solid Porcelain. 


The white, china-like surface of Mott’s Vitreous Ware and 
Imperial Solid Porcelain immediately suggests perfect cleanliness 
—the high lustre denotes a fine and hard texture, insuring cleanli- 
The material is extra heavy and imparts great strength and 


Tue J. L. Morr Iron Works 
1828 
FIFTH 


EIGHTY-FOUR YEARS SUPREMACY 1912 
AVENUE AND SEVENTEENTH StT., New York 
WORKS AT TRENTON, N. J. 


BRANCHES :—Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Minneapolis, 
Washington, St. Louis, New Orleans, Denver, San Francisco, San Antonio, 
Atlanta, Seattle, Portland (Ore.), Indianapolis, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, O., 
Kansas City, Salt Lake City. 

CANADA.—The Mott Co., Ltd., 134 Bleury Street, Montreal, Que. 
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WE OFFER UNTIL NOVEMBER 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL | yr. 


Our price 


for the 
3.00 three 


3.00 5% 
3,00 | 

) Saving 3.75 
After Nov. 10th these three will cost $6.75 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL | yr. 
Travel or Lippincott’s | yr. . 


Review of Reviews | yr. 


Our price 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL | yr. 3.00 y beng 
McClure’s Magazine I yr, 1.50 .35 
Hearst’s or Cosmopolitan | yr. . 1.50 

Saving 1.65 


After Nov. 10th these three will cost $4.80 


Your dealer or bookseller will take your order for any of these 
special clubs, or you may send your order and remittance to 





Current Literature | yr. . 
Etude or Everybody's | yz... 


) Our price 


3.00 for the 


mt 


Saving 2.25 


After Nov. 10th these three will cost $6.15 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL | yr. 
With American Magazine | yr. . 

or Good Housekeeping | yr. . 

or Harper’s Bazar | yr. . 

or Cosmopolitan | yr. 


3.00) Our price 


1.50 se 4 the 
1.50 + 
1.50) _— 
1.50} 


After Nov. 10th these two will cost $3.65 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 315 


10TH ONLY 


Fr price 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 1 yr. 3.00 r the 


hree 
4.00 7 .00 
3.00 
Saving 3.00 
ov. 10th these three will cost $7.75 


Country Life in America | yrs. 


Review of Reviews 1 yr. 

After 

Our price 

THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL | yr. 3.00 = he 

World’s Work or Dress | yr. 3.00 .10 
3,00 6 


Saving 2.90 
After Nov. 10th these three will cost $6.85 


Independent | yr. 


Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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—Globe-Wernieke 





Sectional Bookcases 






Seana HE boy who stuffed his little fist in the dyke and saved Holland 
} knew that the ocean belonged on the other side of the dyke. 
After all, the most valuable home lesson for the coming gener- 
ation is “A place for everything”... et cetera. The axiom is 


way is to give the boys and girls a Globe-Wernicke bookcase 
section for their use—or a two or three section library of their own. This will 
| not only teach them system, but will encourage reading—the knowledge of a hundred 
centuries has been stored in books for them. This is the Globe-Wernicke period 
| in bookcases. A Globe-Wernicke Bookcase grows with the library——no empty 
shelves yawning for books, no overcrowded shelves. The beauty of its lines is 
the result of fine cabinet work and lasting stability. 


**Bookli 3s’ Sh List’’—This little book lists the works of great authors and gives the prices 


of the same in sets. ‘The list includes the low priced, popular sets as well as the de luxe editions. Fvery 
book buyer should have acopy. Sent free with the Globe-Wernicke catalog. Address Dept.O 


The Globe “Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


° New York - 380-382 Broadway Chicago, 231-235 So. Wabash Ave z re 
Branch Stores: Philadelphia, 1012-1014 Chestnut St. Boston - - 91-93 Federal > A 
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Ts is a CRAFTSMAN house:—durable, beautiful, and convenient, with no useless partitions, no waste Space, no over: 
decoration. We design homes of this character without charge for CRAFTSMAN subscribers. Send_G6e for new ‘‘24 
CRAFTSMAN HOUSES” and a copy of THE CRAFTSMAN Magazine, which treats in a new and inspiring way of building, 
furnishing and beautifying homes; also sample pages of our new 204-page book, ‘‘“MORE CRAFTSMAN HOMES.’’ Address 

THE CRAFTSMAN, Ben Wiles, Circulation Manager, Room, 430, 41 West 34th Street, New York City 


















lrawn top and bottom on each side, and 

indows over the seats by the fireplace are 

windows, they must be treated the same, 

net drawn top and bottom and ruffle over 

Perhaps, as you have not a pair of windows 

1 will have to use the rosettes in your 

For curtain drapery to the living-room 

we would use the same as on the daven- 

the cushions for the slat chairs. We 

have the red slat painted black like the 
rs and have the bright cushions. 

u are to have bookcases built in they must 

white like the woodwork, but if you 

keases to stand out from the wall, they 

your furniture. The coat-of-arms, 

lor, we would frame and have above the 

For the curtains for the dining-room 

ve a thin greenish-white silk, the kind 

iders, made into sash curtains, put up on 

is at each section of the window. Have 

yw seat cushioned with some of the 

sretonnes with the green of your room, 

lors combined to give life to the green, 

same as the cushions; have drapery hang 

ight from a second rod, each side of the win 

This will make a delightful spot in your 

ym. Then if you wish a couple of pic- 


ires, get two old prints in harmonious colors and 


ne them with the narrowest wood. The clock 
sirandoles are in good form. There are many 
l—perhaps none better than the one you have 
ught of. The two little footstools we would 
with old tapestry. It is expensive, but it is 
fitted to the stools. The black haircloth 
be upholstered in tapestry (new) that 
be harmonious, or with a plain brown (golden 
wn) rep. Your arrangement of your pieces of 
iture seems in good taste. Place your large 
little nearer the fireplace than center, with 
mfortable chairs near it. Should you care 
n your plastered wall in your studio, it is 
ily done. 


rane 


an 


CURTAINS 


Please give me a definite idea how to curtain a 


up of four south, dining-room windows which 
separated by casings and connected by a sin- 
ion ah | Se a s 

deep sill. Tan, dull green and early English 


ire are used in the dining-room scheme. 


verything seems to muffle the use of the win- 


lows L.A. H. 


r 
re 


gard to your dining-room windows we 
suggest the lightest quality of Liberty silk 
he shade of green, harmonizing with color in 


ur room. Have them made as sash curtains for 


window, drawn loosely on, a small rod, 
hem of an inch above the running in of 
The lower hem two inches. The drawing 
the rod must be made large enough to be able 
lraw the curtain easily to either side as de- 
The silk washes beautifully and we have 
wn it to last several years with constant ser- 
The light comes through the silk in an at- 
tive way. You will not need any drapery if 
use these methods, but if you prefer sash cur- 


ns of white, then have a breadth of some of 


light weight madras in color fall either side of 
low connected with ruffles of same material. 
is hung on a separate rod than the sash cur- 
There never was such beautiful material as 


w on the market for sash curtains or drapery. 
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HESS Silt LOCKER | 7°? veg 


; TheOnlyModern Sanitary N A N 
‘ utumn Musi 
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STEEL Medicine Cabinet 


or locker finished in snow-white, a beautiful compostion by 








baked everlasting enamel, inside and Chaminade, is one of many Every piece youcan think 
out. Beautiful beveled mirror door. thousand pieces that you of---every piece you ever 
Nickel plate brass trimmings. Steel canplayif you own a Kran- a heard, and thousands that 
or glass shelves, : 4 

ich & Bach Player-Piano--- you never heard but would 
CostsLeesThan Ww ood “the most Auman of all.” \ like to hear---are instantly 

Never warps, shrinks, nor swells. ° . . 
Dust and vermin proof, easily cleaned. . oe one you — ’ a — in age ee 
othing about piano-play- ‘@ ey cove 

Should Be InEveryBathRoom gg eed ocmny 1 


of music---popular, dance, 
comic-opera, musical com- 
edy, grand opera, classic, 


Four styles—four sizes. To recess 
in wall or to hang outside. Send for 
illustrated circular. 


The Recessed Steel HESS, 923-L. Tacoma Bldg., Chicayo 
Medicine Cabinet Makers "of Steel Furnaces. Free Bookiet 


Thousands estify 


that the 


UNDERFEED 


Cuts Coal Bills 2*°% 


technically perfect; and, 
better still, you can play 
with true personal musical prod All the old familiar 
expression, exactly like the favorites as well as the 
most experienced pianist. very latest hits. 











You can play 
Thousands of pieces on the 


KRANICH & BACH 
PLAYER-PIANO 


The Highest Grade Player-Piano in the 


Two THOUSAND owners of Un der- | World Built Completely in one Factory 


feed Furnaces or Boilers are listed 

in booklet ‘‘Underfeed Boosters.’’ Write 
for it—then ask any of the 2000. 
Let us also send you testimony of 300 Underfeed 
users in Binghamton, N. Y., 60 in Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
and others. EVERYWHERE Underfeed results 


are the same—adequate, clean, even heat at a sav- 
ing of % to 24 the usual cost of coal. 


Only the technique—the striking of the right notes at the right instant—is 
automatic. Every phase of musica!-expression is under absolute personal con- 
trol of the performer. And"expression" is what makes music—not technique. 

THE KRANICH & BACH PIANO is famous as one of the half-dozen 
really first grade pianos. The Kranich & Bach Player Action is exclusively 
a K & B product—invented by us and made by us in every detail, in the 
same factory with the piano. It is therefore, equally as perfect as the piano, 


and is to be had only in KRANICH & BACH PLAYER-PIANOS. 


Among the many exclusive features of 
superiority, one of the most important is 
the TRI-MELODEME or TRIPLE 
SOLO device, which enables you person- 
ally to "bring out" the melody whether in 
bass, tenor or treble, and subdue all else. 
Complete and interesting literature will be sent on re- 
quest; also a sample copy of The Player Magazine. 

Sold on Convenient Monthly 
Payments if Desired 
‘Tri-Melodeme” (Melody-Marked) Music Rolls, 
with Special Artistic Tempo Interpretations, make 


expressive playing easy and quickly acquired. 
These can be used with any player-piano. 


Kranich & Bach 


233-245 East 23rd Street, New York City 


THE 


* a 
peck Williamson 
U d rfeed FURNACES 
nae BOILERS 
In the Underfeed, fuel is consumed like a candle— 
Coalis fed from below and burns from the top down. 
Smoke and gases pass up through the fire and are 


consumed, converting into useful heat the enor- 
mous chimney waste of heaters of other types. 


Hottest coals in topfeed heaters are on the grates, far 
removed from radiating surfaces, whereas in the Under- 
feed fireis on topin direct contact with the most effective 
radiating surfaces. Every heat unit generated is utilized. 


The Underfeed produces more clean, even heat per ton 
of the cheaper grades of coal, than topfeed heaters pro- 
duce with most expensive grades. 


Saves Over Half 


Fred T. Kenyon, 13 Roosevelt Ave, Binghamton, N. 
Y., writes: ‘‘We heated eight extremely high rooms 
the entire winter at a cost of $22.80, whereas pre- 
viously we heated a six- om, house with a top-feed 
furnace at an expense of $47 

Harman Hoffman, 2408 Smith St., Ft. Wayne, Ind., 


——— 


installed his Underfeed seven years ago. **Haven't 

spent a cent for repairs,’ he Se 
writes. ‘‘I have an eight-room > 
house and always heat it with 


Da af a SS SSS 





about $20 worth of slack coal.’’ 


Adapted for large or small 
homes, apartment houses, halls, 
churches, schools, etc. Installed 
in unit or battery form. The 
Underfeed is sold by a leading 
dealer in most cities and towns. 


Write for free book, free heat- 
ing plans and estimate of cost; 
also let us tell you where you can 





BARGAINS IN MAGAZINES 


For the benefit of our readers we are preparing a catalog containing special clubbing offers which we have arranged for 
| with the leading magazines. The catalog will be ready Nov. 5th. We will be glad to send you a copy on request. 





























get your Underfeed. eter The following Special Offers will be good until Nov. 10th only. 
HE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL | 3,00] Mier THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL |! a “fer the 
THE 357 W. Fifth Ave. T ye. 3 ‘ 
Peck—WILLIAMSON CO. dincinnct’s: | : 1“ three 
Send me—FREE— With Review of Reviews] yr. . . . 3.00} 39 With The Housekeeper | yr. oe .00 
Underfeed Forsece Bock ___ SS and McClure’s Magazine | yr. . . . 1.50 and Pictorial Review | yr. ist A 
poe J) Value $7.50 ) Valuess. 00 
tikes Your newsdealer or bookseller will take your order for these special clubs or you may address and send remittance to 
Name of my dealer | THE HOUSE BEAUTI FUL, Inc. 











——J | 315 Fourth Ave. 3: : New York City 
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FOR THE BRIDE 


Nothing ts too beatiful too preciods. 
You mish your gift to receive ber 


appreciatiag not only for the day 
bat for all the years to come. 


One Hundred Appropriate Gifis 
Illustrated iz 


bridal Gifts 
Mailed upor request 


Jewels, Silver. 
China, Crystal, Clocks, 
Mahogany, Yorcelairs 


Describe any. article you may waent- 
Descriptive pkotographs 
wil be forwarded 


Diamond ‘Merchants, Jewelers, 
Silversmitks, Heraldists, Statiorer.s 


Chestaut Street, Philadelphia 





BAILEY BANKS & BIDDLE © 






















f pip YOUR SHINGLES BEFORE LAYING 

gives absolute protection—where rain gets 
through between and under shingles, as well as to the 
outer surfaces. Whether applied by brushing or dipping. 


Dexter Brothers 
English Shingle Stains 


are better than paint. They protect the shingle , 
with preservative, waterproofing oils, yet retainthe © 

















natural texture and beauty of the wood. The pure 

English colors cannot fade. 

Writefor stained miniature shingles and booklet A 

DEXTER BROS. CO., 112 Broad St., Boston 

Branches:1133 Bway,N.Y.; 218 Race St., Phila.,Pa. 
Also Makers A gore Cement Coating 

AGENTS H Hooker Co., ¢ Tie age > F 
. MeDonald, Grand wg P. we 









c: . ’ . 


Va. ; OHattechlager '& Co.; Honolulu: -* Deale 


TL 









through to the 
under shingles 
and wet rots 








them Dipping 
the st ingles twe 
thirds their 
length prevents 
tt is 
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TALKS WITH 


OUR READERS 





EADERS of Tue House BEAUTIFUL 
may think sometimes that we take 


ourselves too seriously when we 

are laying down this or that law 

house decoration—when we commend 
he simplicity of a particular library or con- 
emn the “chenille” qualities of the million- 
re’s drawing-room. It is true that the 
rid will go on pretty much the same in 
pite of our efforts—but the fact remains 
iat we are conducting a missionary busi- 
ss and sincerity and fervor are fairly im- 
yrtant features in the missionary make-up. 
1 our case it is not a combat against orig- 
nal sin—which at least has the merit of 





originality—it is a constant fight against 


he vulgar standards of taste which count- 
ss newspaper articles in praise of cozy 
rners have produced. We are struggling 
make women think twice before they 
iy house furnishings—however small and 
inimportant they may seem. And having 
ypped to think—we are urging them to 
uy only such articles as will be harmonious 
well as useful. It is just as simple—once 
u have trained your taste—to buy things 
which you will not be ashamed as to 
pend your income on truck which later will 
rrupt the servants by its unwholesome in- 
luence when it is consigned to their rooms. 


WantTeED: Epritor1rAL ADVICE. 


What practical articles do you want? 
Vhat information about house planning, 
lilding and decorating do you require? 
his magazine is edited for you; you have 
right to get your money’s worth. We 
constantly seeking to make THe House 
EAUTIFUL more valuable to its readers, 
ut we don’t always know what they wish. 
Von’t you tell us? This is a general offer 
our subscribers. Many of them doubt- 
ss have similar problem 
g one we can answer many. We will 
ve special articles written for you— 
ling precisely what YOU want to know. 
» you want more house plans—more arti- 
s on Old China or Old Furniture? Or 
) you want new departments and if so— 
hat kind? Please give this your early 
ention—write us in detail what informa- 
n you seek—your letter will promptly be 
ad and as soon as we can find the proper 
rson to write the article—it will be com- 
iissioned. We propose to give the best— 
most helpful magazine on house build- 
1g that can be made and we ask your help 
editing it. Please write at once. 





EDITOR, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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CONTENTS FOR ' NOVEMBER, 1912 


Cover: - " ” 7 me * me - < ‘s - - - - Designed by Frep STEARNS 
FRONTISPIECE: Entrance to the House of Frederic W. Upham, Esq., Golf, Illinois. MarsHatt & Fox, 


Architects 
HOUSE PLANNING 


Houses of Cement Plaster - . - - 


With Ten Illustrations. 

White Paint for the Exterior of the House - - - - - - - MARGARET GREENLEAF 
With Two Illustrations, 

A Successful House in Brick - - - - - - - - - Designed by ALFrep BussELLE 
With Three Illustrations. 
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The Old Colony Pattern 


The very spirit of Colonial days is typified in the Old Colony pattern. In 
addition to the quality and simplicity that were characteristic a the old-time 
designs, it possesses the poise and beauty that result from skill and experience 
joined with modern methods. 


1847 ROGERS BROS.@ 


is backed by the world’s largest makers with an unqualified guarantee which an 
actual test of 65 years makes possible. It is the heaviest grade of silver plate. 


Most Popular for Gifts. 
The unvarying quality and richness of design make this silverware especially a 
for gifts. Sold by leading dealers. Send for illustrated catalogue “ Y- 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., MERIDEN, CONN, 
Successor to Meriden Britannia Co 
New York CuicaGo San FRANCISCO HAMILTON, CANADA 








You will be interested in seeing this beautiful advertisement, prir n colors, the third 
of a series now appearing on the back covers of many of sy ie ling public ations, 
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Entrance to the House of Frederic W. Upham, Esgq., Golf, Ill. Marshall & Fox, Architects 
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of public building, such as schools or churches, and to 

others to range freely over the whole field, but nearly all 

take their turn at domestic work, In the latter, the problem 
is never twice the same and the variety of plan and treatment are 
endless. There is, too, a human quality about the making of 
homes which is absent from the design of buildings of a public 
sort (churches always excepted), and with churches the very 
aloofness of their aim lifts their conception 
on to another plane. One remembers I[b- 
sen’s Master-builder, “I build no more 
church-towers now. Nor churches either.” 

“What do you build then?” 

“Homes for human beings.” 

Though there is an inherent falseness in 
this contrasting of home-building and 
church-building, as Hilda Wangel shrewdly 
indicated when she countered Solnes with 
“Wouldn’t you build a little—a little bit of 
a church tower over these homes as well,” 
one sees the Master-builder’s point. There 
is an intimacy between domestic architec- 
ture and the common life which it serves 
that demands of the designer infinite pa- 
tience and sympathy with people’s habits and 
tastes. Houses built on small plots of land 
create problems of planning which are ab- 
sent from country houses where sites are 
not only larger but more widely spaced. It 
is worth while to consider the influences 
which have created the average home of 
this sort, the more so as it has resisted, 
much longer and more stubbornly than any 
other, the rise in the tide of better taste. 

How interesting, practical and diversified 
the house of cement plaster may be made is 
indicated in the accompanying. illustrations, 
which show American types of different lo- 
calities, also several English houses. The 
latter have value as they embody styles par- 


T comes to some architects to specialize in one type or another 


The House of Frederic W. Upham, Esq., Golf, Illinois, Marshall & Fox, Architects 


Entrance to Poynetts, Chilworth, Surrey. 
Sir Charles Nicholson, Architect 





USES OF CEMEN'T PLASTER 





ticularly fitted fo 
Saxby’s stands 

lightful stretches « 

is set. It is an 


small or medium sized American dwelling. 
1e roadside, facing one of the many de- 
mmon in the midst of which Chislehurst 
ting example of a little old house some 
parts of which dat *k as far as the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. At various later dates additions have been made 
in casual fashion, uding the little garage and the dining- 
room. When Mr J. May took it first in hand in 1808, the 
use had been divided into two cottages, 
ith separate staircases. The original 
use was essentially a timber building, 
ough its construction had been veiled by 
coat of rough-cast. Before that the tim- 
rs doubtless showed above the first floor 
vel. The first work was to clear from the 
reat brick ingle-nook in the present draw- 
s-room the modern grate, which had been 
ilt in, and to expose and clean the old 
fing timbers, which appear in our pic- 
ire. What is now the hall was the old 
itchen. A new staircase was provided here 
place of the featureless stairs that ex- 
ted, which were not, of course, part of the 
iginal house. Great care was necessary 
this work lest any of the old timbers 
ould be cut through. It is not always 
alized how many risks attach to remodel- 
a house of this type, where the main 
nstruction relies on beams and posts and 
on brick walls. When the northwest 

| was exposed for the adding of the new 
ing the timbers were found to be much 
iarred, evidence of a serious fire at some 
In the case of a house which has been 
lilt of various materials and at various 
nes, there is a danger that still further 
lditions, made necessary by the demands 
; modern comfort, will strike a note of 
tlessness, with the result that the whole 
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effect will be confused and unpléasant. Mr. May has in this case 
done very wisely in pulling the whole design together by accept- 
ing the coat of whitewashed cement plaster that he found and 
treating the additions in the same fashion, while emphasizing the 
age of the core of the building by covering the roof throughout 
with old tiles. 

The designing of houses in a country so lavishly endowed with 
natural beauties as the English Lake District is affected by re- 
strictions that become obvious on a little reflection. The eye rests 
everywhere on great stretches of broken color with which gorse 
and heather have tapestried the everlasting hills. With every 
rising mist and break of sunlight the hues are varied, until any- 
one who lacks the pen of a Ruskin must despair of description 
and, indeed, is wise not to attempt it. Even if, however, the 
prevailing richness of color were not to impose conditions on 
the fancy of the architect, the very size and reach of the land- 
scape need to be taken into account. 

A house which either is built of strongly-colored materials, 
such as red brick and tiles, or is possessed of marked features 
in its design, arrests the attention and detaches itself from its 
background. If it be set in the sheltered side of a little hill, or 
on the skirts of a wood, where the eye ranges over a limited 
radius, this is well enough. The house tells its individual story. 
marks for the observer the little fancies which have become em- 
bedded in the local building traditions; and even if it is a little 
self-conscious, it remains in scale with its surroundings. If, 
however, it be set in a theatre of rolling hills or perched on the 
flank of a bare mountain, such 
conceits savor of impertinence. 

The building stone is gray of 
color and sharp of texture. The 
mountain yields slates of a green 
so delicate that, at a little dis- 
tance, a weather-worn roof 
touched with the gold of moss 
and silver threads of lichen 
merges imperceptibly into the 
prevailing color of the country- 
side. Here are none of the rich 
blues and reds and brilliant golds 
that make the bricks of Kent and 
3erkshire striking and luminous 
under the summer sun. In Cum- 
berland, then, it is the function of 
buildings to take their place as 
unobtrusively as may be in their 
splendid setting, and to be 








Saxby’s from the Road, Chislehurst. Remodeled by E. J. May 

masonry compact enough to resist them is markedly costly, he 
has rough;cast the walls. The roof is covered with the pale 
green slates of the district, and the outlines and modeling of 
the building are restrained and unaffected. The only feature 
which does not seem entirely happy is the projecting flat-roofed 
porch; it has a little the air of 
an after-thought. The plan of 
the house is simple and straight- 
forward, In sitting-rooms angle 
fireplaces are a doubtful bless- 
ing, but where the dining-room 
is used only for meals the ob- 
jection fails. Moreover, their 
adoption in this case has en- 
abled all the flues to be gath- 
ered into two chimney-stacks 
only, and that is an economical 
advantage very necessary to be 
noted. It is by saving graces 
such as this that a house ad- 
mirably equipped in all ways 
and not starved in its decora- 
tive treatment, can be built for 
so small a sum as six thousand 





clothed in no bright colors 
that will look bedraggled and un- 
happy on days of driving mist. These reflections come naturally 
enough when considering Lingy Acre, for Mr. Ward seems to 
have been swayed by such ideas in his design of it. Because the 
gales and rain are searching in this open land, and because 





Mr. Alfred J. Wilhelm’s _—— Maplewood, New Jersey. Designed 
by K. W. Dalzell 


Entrance Court and Loggia, Poynetts, Chilworth, Surrey Mr. 


dollars. 
Turner Powell, at Gidea 
Park, has given variety to the 
ordinary white-washed wall by having the plaster tooled in the 
manner which is indigenous in Essex, and the rich surface of the 
pantiles adds a touch of interest. The house stands at the corner 
of two roads, and as one of them runs along the north-west front, 
there is at present little privacy for the loggia shelter on the south- 
west. That objection, however, will disappear when the newly- 
planted hedge has grown up to replace the posts and chains now 
there. The plan of the house is good, and Mr. Powell has wisely 
not attempted to over-simplify the service of meals by a hatch 
between kitchen and dining-room, a device apt to destroy the 
privacy of both. The picture of the sitting-room next the porch 
shows a cupboard and book-recess next to the fire- place. Upstairs 
there are four good bedrooms and a boxroom. If there is an in- 
valid in the family, he or she equally needs an outdoor view when 
lying in bed. These demands are hopelessly defeated if the level 
of the window-sill is unduly raised above the floor-level. The 
many-gabled type of house is generally chosen for inexpensive 
buildings because of the bedroom accommodation thereby cheaply 
provided in the roof. If the house is on a small scale, it seems 
to demand casement windows rather than sliding sashes. Case- 
ments rarely look well if more than four feet high, and are better 
proportioned if shorter. Building by-laws almost universally de- 
mand a minimum height of eight feet for bedrooms. 
Now, it is not good for the head of the window to be more 
than a foot below the ceiling-level, as otherwise the air in the 
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its chief glory is that it leads off by winding downward paths into etal 
the wood that fringes the heath. The site on which the house a4 
stands is not ‘reat extent, but possesses such an irregular ext 
shape, with re nce to the existing in the wood, that it gives tak 
in impression onsiderable size. Poynetts is a building of kit 
great interest, that it shows entirely simple and unaffected a hot 
house an arcl of considerable eminence will choose for his roc 
kit 

\n American house, which sets forth the beauty of cement the 
plaster is the |] eric W. Upham dwelling, one of the latest ad- ele 
litions to the nview colony, at Golf, Illinois. The house is ( 
ade extremely livable. It faces the southwest, so that in the ins 
ummer time tl ool breezes reach all bedrooms, on 
One reach¢ house through a courtyard, from a driveway roc 
leading through the Glenview Golf Club grounds. To the south all 
of the courtyard is the swimming pool, TI 





with two little bath houses, one on each 

































. : sle 
side of the stairway leading to the pool. on 
pe es ee A = The design of the exterior of the house th 
me. for Pg : an ae Pn is very simple. There is no attempt on on 
aplewood, New jersey. Designe the part of the designers to make it any . 
i by EK. W. Dalzell. Stucco on Metal particular style, or experiment with any pe 
new styles. It resembles an English ri 
room tends to stagnate, and a good many hoene. 

people like the windows carried up to The first floor contains a large living- - 
the ceiling. Unless, then, the casements room and glassed-in porch, a dining- ta 
are to be unduly elongated, or fitted with room and dining-porch. The living- Ac 
a transom, which looks ill in cottage room is finished in rough plaster with bt 
architecture, the sill must be three feet stencil work in the jambs of the doors rc 
or more above the floor. The difficulty and windows. The woodwork is ash fe 

can, of course, be avoided by using slid- with a little gray stain. The rest of the 
ing sash windows; which look the better house is finished in white enamel, except N 
the taller they are, but they do not fit in the kitchen, which is delft blue and io 
with the gabled type of cottage. At white. The kitchen is also lined off in ir 
Gidea Park Mr. Turner Powell has fixed blue and white tile, and all the dishes in | 
his glass line about three feet six inches the kitchen are in delft blue. , 
above the floor-line, a compromise which There is one guest chamber and bath h 

is satisfactory and ensures good propor- on the first floor, which is used as a sort 
tions for the elevations of the cottage. . 


of boudoir in the case of a dinner party. c 
lhe butler’s pantry and kitchen are won- b 
derfully convenient for service. The re- 
frigerator is placed between the kitchen 
and the butler’s pantry, so that it can be 
reached by both the cook and the butler. 
The kitchen has all the work boards and 
sinks, and in addition to this a large veg- 


The situation of Poynetts is ideal. 
From Chilworth Station on the line be- 
tween Guildford and Dorking, a leafy 
lane runs up the hill southwards to a 
sandy stretch of gorse and _ heather 
known as Blackheath. On the edge of 
this, where the heather meets a large 
wood, the house was placed, and as one 
looks down on it from the common, 
St. Martha’s, beloved of pilgrims, rears 
her humble tower to the northwest. The 
exterior is simple, almost to the point of eer po MAS 
baldness, but has a character of its own Entrance to the Wilhelm 
due to the low pitch of the roofs and House 
the grouping of the parts, best seen in 
the photograph of the southwest corner. The lower pitch re- 
duces the cubic contents of the building, and thus lowers the 
cost. The walls are mainly of local bricks, and the dressings of 
the entrance archway are of Ewhurst stone, a porous sandstone 
The site yielded ironstone, but it is a black and unattractive sub- 
stance, and where used, for economy’s sake, it has been whitened 
with the rest of the walls. The site is exposed, so the walls were 
. rendered with cement plaster and whitewashed. Poynetts has 
. a plan a little unusual in some respects, but this is due to its be- 
4 ing the result of gradual growth, three additions having been 
made since the original house was built. 

A good feature of the nursery arrangements is the large balcony 

above the south end of the drawing-room, which enables the chil- 

\ dren to take their meals in the open air. It is a modern fashion 
| to use thin tiles very largely as a building material, in place of 
bricks. Very often one sees them not very wisely applied in places 

where other materials would be better. Here, however, they ap- 

pear as window lintels, laid flatwise in a triple row, and are not 
decorative but structural, for they carry the wall above. The 
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flower garden is simply devised and enclosed with low walls, but Another House Designed by Mr. Dalzell 
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etable sink, Above the range is ' 
a 4-foot square vent shaft which 
extends up through the roof and 
takes all odors away from the 
kitchen and the rest of the 
house. The servants’ dining- 
room and porch are off the 
kitchen. The laundry, also on 
the first floor, is equipped with 
electric irons, etc. 

On entering the second story, 
instead of coming into a hall, 
one enters an upstairs sitting- 
room, From this sitting-room, 
all the bedrooms are reached. 
The owner's chamber has a 
sleeping-porch, large dressing- 
room, closet and bathroom. Then 
there are two guest chambers 
and bath, the corner chamber 
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the birch doors; the chestnut 
doors of the first floor have 
bronze hardware with sanded 
finish with exception of studs 
which are polished bronze. The 
kitchen and bathroom are fin- 
ished in white enamel. All ex- 
posed plumbing is nickel-plated 
and the fixtures are of most im- 
proved type. 

The house cost, including 
grading, sidewalks, screens, 
window shades, decorating, elec- 
iric fixtures and carrying 
charges during time of construc- 
tion, slightly under $5,500.00. 

Mr. Elmer D. Vanderhoof’s 
house is also finished in white 
stucco, but the stucco is applied 
on galvanized metal lath. The 





having a screened balcony. There : : a A roof on this house is also of red 
are three maids’ rooms and bath, Lingy Acre, Portinscale, Keswick. W. H. Ward, Architect asbestos shingles. 


with a lavatory in each room. 

The garage contains a number of different departments. The 
stable on the first floor has three large stalls; the garage room 
takes care of two large automobiles and one small car. The first 
floor also contains two rooms and a bath—one room being for the 
butler and one for the gardener. To the rear is a large pump 
room, this pump supplying water for the entire place. The chauf- 
feur’s apartments are on the second floor. 

This house is one of the most successful of its kind in the 
Middle West. It was designed by Marshall and Fox. 

Several houses designed and built by K. W. Dalzell show an 
interesting treatment of the cement theme. 

Mr. Alfred J. Wilhelm’s home is constructed as follows ; foun- 
dation and footings are of concrete; exterior walls of 8x 12x 12 
hollow tile, and roof of red asbestos shingles. The exterior walls 
received three coats of water-proof stucco, a scratch coat, a brown 
coat and a pure white finish coat floated to a somewhat smooth 
but sanded surface. 

It has steam heat, electric light, gas in kitchen, gas hot water 
heater, and a coil in the steam 
boiler to supply hot water during 
the winter months. The house 
is also piped for vacuum clean- 
ing system. The floors of the 
first floor are double, with a 
finish floor of oak. The second 
floor of 1”x 2” N. C. edge grain 
pine, with exception of bath- 
room, which is tiled. 

The living-room and dining- 
room are finished in chestnut, 
stained a brown that would 
match fumed oak. The living- 
room has beam ceiling, -and a 
field stone fireplace. The walls 
are papered with a heavy paper 
with the colors of brown, green 
and bronze blended by hand, 
making a very harmonious back- 
ground for the brown trim and 
green wicker furniture. 

The dining-room has _ sand- 
finished walls with a warm buff 
color mixed with the mortar, the 
lower part is paneled in chestnut 
and stained to match the trim of 
the living-room. 

The second floor is finished in 
flat white with one panel birch 
doors stained mahogany. Glass 


doorknobs are use throughout on Gidea Park Cottage. 





E. Turner Powell, Architect 


The plan is entirely different 
from that of Wilhelms. It has a centre hall, in white, with din- 
ing-room on left, trimmed with red gum finished mahogany with 
blue grass cloth between the panels and a tapestry paper above 
the plate rail. The electric fixtures are silver-plated, and have 
globes of Tiffany glass. 

The room on the right is finished in white and has a fireplace 
of buff colored pressed brick laid up in red mortar. Above the 
shelf a plaster plaque entitled Homer is set in; on either side is 
a gas torch bracket. Beyond this room is the porch or sun room. 
The walls are sand finished, light tan, trim chestnut stained 
brown. In addition to steam heat it has large field stone fire- 
place, the stones laid up in black mortar. It forms the real living 
room of the house. 

The kitchen pantry and maid’s room are also on the first floor. 

The second floor has four large rooms and tiled bath, which are 
finished in white with mahogany doors, mirror doors in the own- 
er’s room. A storeroom is provided in the cellar. 

This house including the same improvement as the Wilhelms 
house and the necessities usually 
classified as extras cost slightly 
under $6,000.00. The house is 
26 x 42 over all. 

Another house owned by the 
Budal Realty Company, designed 
by Mr. Dalzell, is stucco over 
galvanized metal lath, the finish 
coat being a cream color and the 
trim and roof brown. 

The first floor is birch, stained 
mahogany. The fireplace in the 
living-room is tile 6” x 6”, blend- 
ed red and green. The opening 
has a black hood of hammered 
iron. 

Two of the English houses 
have been described in detail 
with special reference to the sur- 
roundings of each. In this coun. 
try we are apt to ignore the color 
relation between house and back- 
ground. The importance of de- 
sign in relation to setting we are 
beginning to recognize,and many 
houses recently built show a 
good grasp of this great princi- 
ple. As we understand the other 
equally important phase of build- 
ing, we shall more and more ap- 
proach the charm of old country 
architecture. 
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INLAID AND LACQUERED 
CABINETS 
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English Lacquer with Chippendale Fret 


N the interesting revivals and unearth- 
ings, which go on from time to time in 
the decorative arts, none is more fasci- 
nating at the present moment than the 

quest for old lacquer. Naturally the lacquer 
fad takes on many guises, and leads to many 
countries. For real beauty of execution the 
Oriental product must be given the palm, al- 
though a greater personal interest sur- 
rounds English work of the eighteenth 
century, made in clever imitation of Chi- 
nese and Japanese methods. 

The lacquer hobby in all its ramifica- 
tions is too extensive for any but wealthy 
collectors. It is only the border, the out- 
skirt of the hobby, which holds much for 
the every-day collector. Yet, now that 
many of the old shops are showing, from 
time to time, genuine pieces, and the big 
decorative studios are reproducing lac- 
quered furniture—more or less success- 
fully, it is quite worth while to dip a little 
into the subject, even if one’s actual 
possessions go no farther than a “jap- 
anned” tea-caddy or a Chinese tea-box or 
an English tea-tray. 

As predicted some time ago in this 
series of chats on furniture, the fad for 
lacquered pieces does not take a very 
deep nor lasting hold, because furniture 
makers as a class are not interested. Lac- 
quered objects are now reproduced, but 
only in a limited way, and the cost is 






By VIRGINIA ROBIE 


almost as much for a new cabinet o1 
of drawers as for an old one. The 
process is not quite like the old, but 


expensive and takes a great deal of 
It does not equal the painstaking methor 
of the Japanese expert who gives forty 
of lacquer to a tiny snuff-box, nor does 
approach that of the Chinese workman 
seldom finishes a piece under twenty 
In the American process a thick mixtut 
which in reality is a 
paint, is applied to a wood foundati 
Many coats of a fine transparent varnish 
then given to the black surface. Great 
is necessary in the use of this varnish. FE 
coat must become perfectly dry but not 
hard before the next is applied, and it mt 
be as smooth and even as the surface of 
glazed piece of porcelain. Few workm« 
are equal to this truly Oriental finen 
Usually on the fourth or fifth coating tl 
decorations are applied. Here is where 
greatest skill comes in, for the surface mu 
first be roughened or “worked up” in ord 
that it may “hold” the painted figures, land 
scapes and other motifs 

To prepare the background to receive th 
embellishment and to keep the rest of tl 
surface perfectly smooth and spotless 
quires a sure hand, a trained eye and a le\ 
head, to say nothing of artistic ability. Se 
eral coats of varnish are again applied an 
finally the cabinet, if it be a cabinet, is fir 
ished and ready to grace a beautiful roon 

There is another way to secure an eff 
of lacquer, but it will not bear closest inv: 
tigation. The decorations are painted bold 
ly on the first black surface and then gi\ 
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Chinese Cabinet of Red Lacquer 
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An Interesting Combination of Old and New 


several coats of varnish. There is little re- 
semblance between this and the longer proc- 
ss. When we compare the first method 
vith that of the old Oriental craftsman who 
frequently used tifty coats of lacquer, pro- 
lucing finally a surface so hard that it could 
not be scorched with a burning match, and 
which was said to be impervious to water, 
the modern scheme seems crude and ex- 
tremely brief. 

Of the cabinets illustrated one is pure 
Chinese, one is early eighteenth century 
English, another is part old Chinese and 
part new, representing the fine process 
described, while two of the pieces are of 
inlay, one a unique scheme in oyster-shell 
work; the other more usual but a good 
specimen of the simple work of the late 
seventeenth century. The exquisite Chi- 
nese cabinet is of red lacquer and needs 
no label to proclaim its origin or its 
genuineness. More interesting in a way 
‘rom the present collecting view point are 
the other lacquered pieces. Possibly the 
rarest specimen in the group is the Queen 
\nne cabinet in the unusual shell inlay. 
The outlines of this old piece are beauti- 
ful, the spiral supports suggesting the 
spiral motifs of Charles II’s time. 

Mr. Egan Mew, who discusses old 
china and furniture in a delightful way, 
has made some interesting researches 
anent Chinese and Japanese old lacquer. 
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His paragraphs touch on laque burgautée, 
occasionally found in this country. 

“The earliest masters,” he writes, “of 
lacquer work were, of course, the Chinese, 
although their neighbors and friends and 
enemies and masters and pupils, the Japan- 
ese, became even more accomplished in the 
art when applied to small surfaces. In the 
early eighteenth century Europe, and espe- 
cially France, showed great appreciation for 
Oriental productions; and, as has been 
shown in some previous articles, the work of 
the Eastern lacquer-workers was justly con- 
sidered worthy to be loved of the artist. 

“There is one little corner of this remark- 
able production which has been greatly 
neglected. It is the particular kind of biack 
lacquer made by the Chinese, and_ inlaid 
with beautiful designs in a thin iridescent 
shell. This was called by its earliest French 
admirers laque burgautée, and should not 
be confused with examples inlaid with thick 
mother-of-pearl of various colors—another 
form of decoration carried to great perfec- 
tion by both the Chinese and the Japanese. 

“The early arts of the Celestial Empire 
usually bear a distinctive French name 
originally applied in the seventeenth or early 
in the eighteenth century, and used among 
the polite and accomplished throughout 
Europe. The titles which the French have 
supplied to the various porcelains of Chi- 
nese manufacture are exceedingly happy, 
and in calling this inlaid lacquer burgautée 
they distinguish it from the ordinary moth- 
er-of-pearl work, which is known as nacre. 
Against this, the burgau is sometimes 
spoken of as the mother-of-pearl oyster ; but 
it really has much more the character of the 
inner lining of the shell of the mussel. It is 
applied or embedded in 
the lacquer in the thin- 
nest possible sections, 
and is occasionally ad- 
mirably engraved with a 
pointed instrument. 

“In no connection was 
the laque_ burgautée 
more fully employed 
than in the ornamenta- 
tion of boxes and small 
cabinets. At the present 
date one comes upon 
them occasionally in old 
country houses—those belonging especial- 
ly to families possessing connection with 
the Navy or what was called in the 
eighteenth century the India trade. As fine 
teas were a luxury for the wealthy, they 
were often sent as presents to friends at 
home, and the exotic boxes in which the 
tea was encased were equally welcome and 
valued. 

“In many instances, I believe,” continues 
Mr. Mew, “these laque burgautée boxes 
were preserved by the recipient with infinite 
care, and were frequently mounted on Eng- 
lish lacquer stands of more or less Indo- 
Chinese designs or in the walnut or ma- 
hogany styles then in vogue. Frequently 
also the cases were cut up, and made into 
tops for those convenient quartette tables, 
now again coming into fashion. 

“The tea boxes are also often found in a 


” 


lining of cedar wood 
or silk brocade — 
sometimes of Chinese 
origin, although, 
when originally 
shipped, they were 
lined first with Chi- 
nese paper, and then 
with an airtight pew- 
ter vessel in which 
the tea was contained. 
One little point that 
suggests these boxes 
were used among the 
Chinese themselves, 
as well as for export, 
is the brass or bronze 
work of the key-plate, 
and the curious han- 
dle to lift the cover. 
The key-plate is often 
shaped as a bat, the 
punning symbol of 
happiness, “Fu” being 
the Chinese word for 
both happiness and 
the bat. 

“The disc above, 
which divides on a 
small hinge so that 
one can open the case, 
generally bears a Chi- 


nese seal character 
implying some sort of 
good fortune and 


good wish. When these outer cases were of 
great value, it is said that the recipient kept 
the contents and returned the box. As re- 


gards the designs in general, rockage, deli- 
cate trees, figures in action, sacred animals, 






Queen Anne Cabinet of Oyster Shell Inlay 


and symbolic plants and emblems, are large- 
ly used. In fact, the drawings may be said to 
follow the convention of porcelain painting 
to some extent. Dr. Stephen Bushell has 
said that village life and agricultural pur- 
suits are most usual in the /aque burgautée. 





Jacobean Inlaid Cabinet, Showing the Rising Panels and Other 
Details of the Late Seventeenth Century 


But in my own, far less wide, experience I 
have found the designs frequently show, as 
do other Chinese pictures, the stories of 
warriors and the life of the immortals. 

“The same class of rock-work—which the 
Chinese artists carried to perfection—the 
same families of pine and bamboo, the same 
symbolic fruits, are to be found on all. In 
each example the ripple of water is sug- 
gested by the small linked half-curves. In 
each piece a border is formed in diamond 
pattern of shell and white metal—or in some 
cases in silver and gold. Above all, each 
scene is supplied with a fair round moon. 
No doubt this last touch shows that the 
artists of this work considered the peculiar. 
delicate shimmering color of the shell— 
whether it be of thin oyster or mussel or 
some other species of marine bivalve—sug- 
gested evening when the moon was at her 
zenith, and land and water, human beings 
and immortals.” 

In the lacquered cabinets illustrated simi- 
lar subjects are shown. The “rockwork” of 
the first cabinet is especially fine, and the 
shimmering water effect is cleverly sug- 
gested. The high, slender cabinet on cabri- 
ole legs has more the character, Dr. Bush- 
nell mentions,—figures in a landscape. The 
exquisite old red lacquer shows an extensive 
picture on the outer doors and a host of in- 
teresting detail within. All these pieces are 


in the collection of Messrs. Gill and Reigate. 
In the inlay of oyster shells is seen a charm- 
ing conventionalized design varied in the 
lining of the doors, and with a slightly dif- 
ferent effect in the inner compartments. 
The harmony of brown woodwork and gray 
shells is very pleasing. 
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APARTMENTS 





FOR 


BACHELOR GIRLS 


EBSTER says a bachelor is an un- 
married man, but the janitors of 
New York have a more modern 
and much broader interpretation. 

When I recently admired a “bachelor 
apartment” and thanked the colored jani- 
tor for letting me see it, | remarked that 
my mother and I were looking for just 
such a flat in a building where women were 
eligible. Thereupon he astonished me by 
saying he would like to rent that one to us 
and was sure we could find nothing more 
desirable for the money. 

“T thought this was for bachelors only.” 
I was amazed when he answered, “Yas'm, 
jes’ only for bachelor-light-housekeepin’ ; 
no reg’l’r dinner-cookin’ “lowed; jes’ light 
cookin’, m’am.”’ 

A door across the hall opened and I saw 
a young woman, evidently an artist, as back 
of her were an easel and other studio ap- 
purtenances. The proverbial artist apron 
enveloped her and she was unquestionably 
the suite occupant. My guide said such 
was the case. 

So, it seems that women as well as men 
are tenants of the up-to-date bachelor 
apartments! This I found true of many 
others of the genus, the only requisites 
being those of references and absence of 
“dinner-cookin’”’ desires. -The only ex- 
ceptions we found were in cases where the 
rents were exorbitantly high or the re- 
verse. In one of these exceptions, of the 
latter type, the suites appealed forcibly to 
us. The quarters were delightful and the 
prices more than reasonable. Of course 
there was nothing fashionable as to its ap- 
pearance, but the neighborhood was de- 
sirable on a downtown corner and the place 
was very presentable. The arrangement of 
the little suites was excellent and very at- 
tractive to one who so abhors the long 
steamboat deck type of hall. There was 
plenty of outside light and air and every- 
thing had a wholesome look. <A _ smiling 
darky boy in a neat little elevator made one 





One View of a Room in the Old Washington Irving House in East 


By EULALIE ANDREAS 


feel it would be altogether nice to have 
flat on the very top floor. But as the agent 





were deaf to the appeals of the new kin 
of bachelor would-be tenant we found it m 
availing and had to resign ourselves to theit 
obduracy and turn our attention elsewhet 
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Dining-rooin and Colonial Bedroom in 
a Small Downtown Apartment 


In looking fo- small desirable apartments 
in Manhattan we learned to be keen in 
anticipating the scale of rentals. Where 


there was an ornate, pretentious entrance 


in vivid colors the prices were lower than 
in buildings where there was an absence 








17th Street. The Butler’s Pantry Is Used as a Kitchenette Old 
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showy decoration. 
aborate entrances was instead put into 


rence, 


ree rooms and bath. 
wntown location. 


P er 


Money expended in 


house service and comfortable appoint- 


ents. And in many of these a small ele- 
tor was installed—infinitely better than a 


ble stairway and artificial palms and 
sort of thing. But as the running cost 
lifts and hall service amounts to more 
the end it means a trifle higher rent to 


nants. Surely it is worth the small dif- 


In the very. expensive buildings 


ne pays for real art in the entrance halls 


reception rooms and for the luxuries 
house service, and that is all a delightful 


mbination of course; but in giving mod- 
ate rental why should anyone prefer imi- 
tion art and fancy exteriors to the essen- 


comforts which could be afforded in- 


ad? And yet owners assure me that the 
rmer is the actual choice of a large pro- 
rtion of flat hunters. 
nt to impress their friends! 


I suppose they 


kur limit was thirty-eight dollars tor 
And we required a 
We hoped for a kitch- 
te, but in a great metropolis one learns 
be resourceful in improvising such 


+ 


~ 


ings. After all, when only the lightest 
breakfasts and occasional lunches are 


ited it does not need much space for 
little “nursery refrigerator” and pocket 

‘gas range’ (portable). 

some of the high-priced and new 
helor apartments the cooking arrange- 
nts for light housekeeping are at the end 
the large general living-room, behind 
folding doors or screened by por- 


rs which can be swung away easily. In 


type of flat-against-the-wall kitchen- 
are a small gas range, a really nice ice- 
a sink with all the new ideas in 


icets and outlet, and a roomy cupboard. 


is all most complete and inspiring to a 
uld-be cook; but on so small a scale 
in the one room “dinner-cookin’ ” 
| be quite out of the question even if 
vere allowed. This miniature kitchen 








Another View of the Washington Irving Room Showing the Fine 
Woodwork and Interesting Doors 
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seemed rather amusing to us at first, but 
we came into a feeling of respect for the 
little cuisine before leaving. A graceful 
semi-circle hallway leads into this general 
room from the front door of the apartment, 
and also into the two sleeping chambers 
and large, generously equipped bathroom. 
It is all quite as cosy and delightful as a 
bungalow. The prices of these flats range 
from thirty-eight dollars up to twice that, 
according to the size of the suites, which 
are from one room and bath to six rooms. 
They all have outside light and air. Any 
variety of bachelor, if of good standing, is 
welcome to tenancy in these apartments. 

We found the average rent of the mod- 
erate-priced buildings in New York to be 
about twelve dollars a room per month. 
Owners are beginning to furnish free use 
of gas and electricity in addition to the 
usual heating. And in many cases there 
is included chambermaid as well as janitor 
and hallboy service. In some buildings 
meals are supplied if one wishes. The 
charge is eight dollars a week for each 
person or ten dollars if lunches are served 
also. There is a house kitchen, chef, 
waiters and all that, but no din- 


tractive in every way than 
the new types of wicker 
ware. One of the best is a 
set of wicker and cane, pan- 
el effects. The table is oc- 
tagonal. It is all unusual and 
interesting. A tall holder for 
growing plants, with lattice 
panels of cane for climbing 
ivy Or vines, comes to match. 
The sets are in green or 
brown or cream white. Sim- 
ple upholstered backs and 
seats ready made can be 
added, but are not needed 
for comfort and are rather 
expensive. Cane, rep and 
chintz are the best materials. 

Wall coverings of to-day 
are so decorative and pleasing that it is well 
to have but little in the line of pictures. We 
retained only our best paintings and prints 
and donated the rest, with cast-off furniture 
and other superfluous things to the promo- 
ters of a rummage sale. In choosing pic- 
tures for a small suite it is wise to be con- 
tent with good copies and unpretentious 





ing-room except for servants, so 
that one’s meals are taken to one’s 
own table. 

Having selected our three- 
room apartment we women bach- 
elors came to the interesting task 
of equipping it. First we dis- 
posed of the bulk of our family 
furniture and culled it down to 
only our really desirable belong- 
ings. Nearly all women and 
many men have some pieces of 
furniture which they have accum- 
ulated. If they are heirlooms, so 
much the better; nothing is finer 
as a start to work up from in 
home furnishing. In our case we 
could not aspire to Sheraton and 
Chippendale, but we easily found 
wonderful and inexpensive models in the 
new dull stains which harmonized well with 
our old mahogany. These were unobtru- 
sive, so that the eye was caught and held 
by the rare old pieces. In the selections we 
sought for comfortable things with a mind 
toward space-saving qualities. In a simple 
scheme of furnishing nothing is more at- 





One of the Inexpensive Four Rooms and Bath Apartments Near 
Gramercy Park. There Is a Real Kitchen 





Apartment 


photographic reproductions unless one can 
afford really fine water colors and etchings. 
As to rugs, the costly, heavy ones no 
longer are held as necessary in the fur- 
nishing. And certainly the atmosphere 
is purer and the work easier where the 
newer types of washable floor coverings 
are used. They are made now so that 





A Room Where Light Housekeeping Does Not Upset the 


Comfort 


the senses are quite as well pleased as 
when looking at or treading on the heavy 
rugs formerly considered indispensable in 
well-appointed homes. Those of the new 
fabrics are substantial in texture, color, 
design and “feel.” Then there are the 
lighter tubable sanitary rugs which have 
sprung into such popularity for bedrooms, 
bathrooms and such places. Some 
of the carpet rugs are wonderful- 
ly attractive in their simple colors 
and soft weaves. And they are 
scrubable. 

Bed and couch covers are less 
pretentious these days of saneness 
and sense in house furnishing. 
The easily laundered, soft, firm 
novelty fabrics are in every way 
desirable in little apartments. 
There is endless choice in things 
of this sort in the shops and the 
designs and colors are a delight. 
For couch or window seat pillows 
one can buy at small cost slip- 
covers made of wash goods, with 


Practical Corner of a Living-Room-Studio in a Bachelor Girls’ S"@P fastenings in one end, mak- 


ing them easy to put on or take 

off for frequent washings. Set- 
tees or chairs with upholstered seats can 
also be protected by this style of cover. 
They may be ordered any size. The price 
need not be high. 

In our little flat we are strong advocates 
of sheets of glass for the protecting of all 
smooth surfaces like window sills, tables, 
commodes, dressers, etc. These can be 
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Wicker and Chintz Are Useful and Attractive in the Apartment 


Living-Room 
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purchased at small cost from glass fac- 
tories. Shelves are easily made of it, too. 
Nothing proves a better investment in 
labor saving and preservation of furniture 
tops. 

The apartments spoken of so far are 
higher priced than is necessary if one is 
looking for a really very much cheaper way 
of living. In this case there are parts of 
floors to let in some of the fine old houses 
in the big cities. Some of these are re- 
modeled and have several bathrooms for 
the use of more than one tenant and where 
nothing is furnished in the way of individ- 
ual service, but where a general good fel- 
lowship exists and a co-operative feeling. 
In such situations one often finds a little 
room or two with a big old closet and a 
former pantry or cupboard or something of 
that kind which can be improvised for use 
as a kitchenette or even a little dressing- 
room. I have seen several such little odds 
and ends of rooms which have been made 
into charmingly homey places by girls of 
ingenuity and taste. One can find such pos- 
sibilities in New York for from fifteen to 
twenty-five dollars a month. In out-of-the- 
way neighborhoods or in “model tene- 
ments” an even lower price and in newer 
buildings is obtainable. This is the case 
also if one goes to the outskirts of the city. 
But nearly all “bachelor girls” are active 
girls with a craving for the downtown 
centers. If they are not in regular office 
or shop positions or other kinds of business 
requiring most of their day in some line 
of work outside the home then usually they 
are in close touch with human interests to 
be found close to the very heart of the 
metropolis. The long ride back and forth 
in crowded subways or trolleys is not only 
wearing but is very bad for health and 
nerves. Rather than that I would prefer 
a short railroad trip to some attractive sub- 
urb, although that means train catching 
and the thought is not alluring. Spending 
the carfare in a lump sum now and then on 
a ‘lay’s outing we find a better investment 
as to money, nerve strain and general 
health, so we did not consider any location 
which was not within walking distance of 
our almost daily interests. We find it bal- 
ances well in our accounts and we enjoy a 
short walk back and forth and do not touch 
elbows with the great unwashed. The oxy- 
gen to be enjoyed in the outskirts is at the 
sacrifice of impure air and jostling in the 
overcrowded cars which are the lot of those 
who cannot or will not live near the down- 
town districts. Where there are elderly 
people, invalids or children in the family 
it alters the case entirely, but we are herein 
considering only the question as to location 
and mode of living most desirable for 
women and girls in the prevailing popular 
idea of “bachelorhood.” 

So, in the line of present-day “bachelor 
apartments” one may have anything one is 
looking for as to the suite itself or mode 
of furnishing it. Money outlay has but lit- 
tle to do with the real charm of it all. The 
livable, lovable qualities of such a home 
depend upon the taste, judgment and per- 
sonal expression of the occupant. 





























By ANN WENTWORTH 


ROBABLY there is no room in th 
house which the mistress wishes 
be a greater success than the guest 
room. Yet here is where failure 

often flaunted in the face of the visitor. 

Next to an uncomfortable bed, I would 
say that the greatest annoyance in a guest 
room is an eastern window opposite a bed 
To awaken at five o'clock, or earlier, and 
face a glaring light, what later joys, in th 
way of breakfast trays and morning drives 
can compensate ? 

I once heard a distinguished bishop say 
that he never traveled in rural New Eng 
land without an umbrella. “I find it con 
venient,” he added, “in country guest 
rooms in the early morning.” 

Instantly I thought of the probable prepa 
rations for the great man’s coming, of the 
days of expected nervousness on the part 
of the hostesses, then of the protecting un 
brelia raised about four o’clock A. M. 

Last summer, when visiting in southern 
Ireland, I was vividly reminded of the 
bishop and his umbrella. The shades at 
the windows of my bedroom were of blacl 
cambric. I think of them always with af 
fection. I remember that I arrived rather 
late; even the long Irish twilight had van 
ished, and next morning, when the maid 
raised those inky-black coverings, I wa 
quite unprepared for the beauty of the sur 
rounding country—the border of th 
“golden vale” of Tipperary. 

That room, devoid of all so-called Amet 
ican luxuries, has since represented to m 
the embodiment of guest-room comfort 
The bed, a huge four-poster with ancient 
canopy, was billowy in its softness. It 
came dangerously near, I suspect, to being 
a feather-bed. The rest of the furniture 
purchased the year of Victoria’s corona 
tion, was quite modern in comparison with 
the bedstead and, truth to tell, not beauti 
ful. At either side of the four-poster were 
candle-holders, low enough for convenient 
reading. To read at night, with one ey: 
on the peat fire, was entirely delightful. 

The stroke of eight o’clock in the morn 
ing brought a smiling maid with tea and 
hot water, followed in a twinkling by a 
blazing fire on the big hearth. Although 
late June, the fire was a necessity—though 
none the less a luxury. To continue that 
Irish day—with breakfast at nine and 


luncheon at twelve and tea at four and 
dinner at seven and supper at half-past ten, 
from the guest-room 


would lead away 


theme, and might plunge me in a five-hun- 
dred-page cook-book. 

From a purely decorative point of view, 
my Irish room left something to be de- 
sired, but on the score of heavenly quiet, 
sunshine, spaciousness and “solid comfort” 
—hollow phrase usually—it is the gem in 
iy collection of guest-room memories. 

I would not recommend a repetition of 
its crimson lambrequins, or its queer, faded, 
floral paper, or its nondescript rug. I 
should like to see duplicated over and over 
its spotless cleanliness, four windows, gen- 
erous cupboards, beautiful fireplace, and 
slorious view. 

Probably what lingers longest in the mind 
of the speeding guest is not the decorative 
scheme of the room, unless very good or 
very bad, but the actual comfort derived 
from the stay within its four walls. Little 
conveniences are important, but do not 
atone for big oversights. Writing ma- 
terials at hand are appreciated but fail to 
compensate for lack of  closet-room. 
Flowers show a kind thought on the part 
of the hostess, but seldom obliterate mem- 
ories of hard beds, flabby pillows, of win- 
dows hard to raise, or those that rattle at 
night. I have sometimes wondered if the 
bishop carried a pair of scissors to wedge 
between rattling sashes. 

To the visitor tied to an early cup of 
coffee probably nothing that kind friends 
can do later in the day will compensate 
for its absence. Early coffee is both a 
habit and a hobby, and its grip is like that 
f the old man of the sea, in one of the 
Simbad tales, difficult to shake off. Some 
people carry around ingenious coffee-mak- 
ing schemes, but these are more or less 
bother to the visitor, as well as the visited. 
Many a hostess would be only too glad tc 
send a coffee tray to her guest, if she knew 
it were wanted; and doubtless a breakfast 
tray sent every morning would lighten the 
luties in many households. It certainly 
would permit the regular life of the house 
to go on, uninterrupted, at a time of day 
vhen the usual family likes to go the even 
tenor of its way. Probably a little more 
frankness on the part of guests as to their 
special wishes and idiosyncrasies would 
make for successful visiting and life-long 
friendships. 

The eager-to-be-pleased person, who 
never expresses a preference, who falls in 
with every suggestion made by her host 
and hostess, and who evades all decisions 
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when asked to decide a matter, is really a 
most trying person. How much more sat- 
isfactory would be the individual who would 
frankly say, “Well, if you really wish to 
know, I hate bread-pudding; | rarely come 
down to breakfast at home; I always nap 
in the afternoon; I would rather play with 
your children than meet a lot of people, 
and it will do me more good to sit in your 
garden than to go to Madame Neighbor’s 
lawn party.” How adorable such a person 
would be—if he or she could be found. 
Frankness, of course, can sometimes be 
carried too far, but there is little danger 
in this country. English directness is 
sometimes a bit staggering to an American 
hostess. A well-known English authoress, 
traveling in this country, accepted an in- 
vitation to a house-party, sending on in 
advance a list of things she never touched 


at table. The fourth page of closely-writ- 
ten paper ended with, “No sour wine, 
please.” 


Possibly the ideal guest is a myth—just 
as is the ideal guest-room. 

A sleeping-room, whether for visitors or 
for members of the family, should be rest- 
ful. Very decorative schemes, unless there 
are many rooms set aside for guests, should 
be avoided. Plain walls with interesting 
chintz and cretonne schemes are much 
favored at present, and charming they are 
in every way. This season a New York 
decorator is making shades of black chintz 
for bedrooms, and I am again reminded of 
my Irish windows. These shades are mere- 
ly black as to background. The patterns 
vary from brilliant flowers and _ exotic 
birds to more quiet themes. It truly is a 
daring scheme, but, I am told, a delightful 
one—and I can well believe it. One guest- 
room, under way, has woodwork painted 


apple green, with walls in a plain ivory oil- 
stain. The simple cottage furniture will 
be painted green, and the black cretonne 
shades, already made for the room, show 
green and pink and ivory in a charming 
bird and flower decoration. The rug will 
have an ivory ground with apple-green 
border. No curtains are planned for the 
room. Indeed, none are needed, and they 
would mar the simplicity. 

The decorator won a point here, for the 
mistress of the house first planned to use 
over-curtains of cretonne, with net next the 
pane. But once having seen a trial shade 
in place she yielded her point. Compro- 
mises between decorator and owner are in- 
evitable, and it is a wise decorator, and a 
thrice wise householder, who will yield at 
the right moment. 


THE SMALL CONVENIENCES 


Another guest-room planned by this 
same man is paneled in Japanese cedar, 
with furniture made especially for the 
room. Old temple brocades in red and gold 
hang at the doors. Every possible con- 
venience known to modern planning, plumb- 
ing, lighting, etc., is found within the main 
room, dressing-room and bathroom. The 
owner of the house is a collector of rare 
Japanese things. Old prints are sunk into 
the walls and there are wonderful toilette 
articles of carved ivory. I have not seen 
the room, but from the description, I fear 
my preference would be for the simple 
apple-green chamber into which the mis- 
tress of the home is putting much thought. 

There will be a “Martha Washington” 
work-table in the interests of the stitch 
that saves nine, and a desk with all sorts 
of convenient fitments—even to timetables 
and mail schedules. There will be a low 





reading light, a small built-in bookcase hold- 
ing new fiction, a magazine shelf and a few 
growing plants. For the feminine guest 
there will be an electric iron in its special 
cupboard, and one of those handy little 
electric stoves which sell for six dollars, 
and provide in two minutes a cup of water 
so hot that it fairly sings. 

This guest-room does not occupy the 
choicest spot on the second floor. Very 
wisely the mistress reserved the sunniest 
corner for family use, giving her second 
best to her friends, but making the room 
as comfortable and charming as income per- 
mitted, and taste made possible. 

In a house where there are few guests it 
is folly to set aside the largest, lightest, 
quietest room for the chance stranger 
within its gates. 

Who does not remember the “spare” 
room of fiction, wherein between visits the 
cust of weeks fell on the pictures, mantel 
vases and lace curtains? The seldom-read 
and now rarely-quoted E. P. Roe once lik- 
ened the heart of a haughty heroine to “one 
of those invulnerable pin-cushions found 
in New England spare rooms.” And im- 
mediately the reader had the picture of the 
rooms as well as of the heroine. 

There was nothing cozy, cheerful or 
hospitable about those bleak places; bleak 
only because they were so remote from 
the real life of the house. No blazing fire 
or thrice-heated air-tight stove could warm 
that ancient dampness. 

With such rooms the housewife of to- 
day seldom has to cope. Like most prob- 
lems of modern interior decoration, it is a 
matter of contracted space, often defective 
light and sometimes surroundings which are 
not under her control. The greater the 
difficulties, so much greater the triumph. 








WHITHER THE YOUNG ARCHITECT 


OOD memories are full of imagi- 
nary cures effected by great im- 
aginary doctors in novels. Fiction 
long ago admitted the lawyer to its 
citizenship. The drama has found a use 
for the dentist. But then the dentist is an 
especially fortunate person. He ought, in 
the nature of things, to draw well. He is 
likely to find a good opening anywhere. And 
every good dentist has a strong pull. But 
where do you read of the young architect? 
Where do you see him stalk the pages of a 
great book or the boards in a stirring play? 
The newspaper will chronicle the ills of the 
young doctor, will faithfully describe his 
suicide in the long wait for practice, but 
even the woes of the young architect, and 
they must be monumental in the beginning 
of his career, says Burton Cline in “Indoors 
and Out,” are never a ticket for him to 
the general show. 

What becomes of the voung student of 
architecture who goes out from the schools? 
The young doctor, lawyer, dentist is a famil- 
lar enough figure. Everybody has one for a 
brother, an uncle or a father. Everybody 


has cried out with some young fellow the 
days of no patients, has shouted with him 
over the first case. But who has ever been 
brother or nephew to a young architect? 
Anybody may shoot a neighborly cat and 
need a lawyer, but not everybody builds a 
hotel or an office block. There have lived 
those who never built a house. Yet every 
year the architectural schools contain more 
students. More and more, bright young 
brains swell with unbuilt houses. What be- 
comes of these brains, and how do they fare 
in the struggle to live among people who 
after all build so few houses and blocks? 

So the poor fellow works on. He has to 
create his market before he can sell it his 
goods. Meanwhile the tailor scowls at him 
from across the street. His landlady be- 
comes an oppressive personality. The walls 
of his office come to be plastered with his 
rejected perspectives. 

If he sticks and waits, his day comes. It 
has come to other good waiters and stickers 
before him. At last Banker Bangs consents 
to let him have his hand free and go ahead 
with plans for a pretty house in Old English 


style. “By gad, that is pretty!” he has to 
admit when the thing is finished. The same 
noble thought suddenly occurs to Grocer 
Billings one Sunday afternoon, passing the 
3anks mansion. He instantly wants some- 
thing like it, only nicer. An epidemic of 
Old English is started. And so Caleb 
Waite, architect, though now with a few 
gray hairs about his temples, has at last in- 
structed his public and gained his day. 
This is how young architects start out, 
and where they go. Sut noblest figure 
among them all — noblest for the difficulties 
that he dares and the greater good that he 
does for his country —is the brave young 
brain who starts his work in the smaller 
community. He must be his own Columbus 
before he can be his own McKim. But he 
can be both, and in no mean degree, if he 
tries. Where the chicken coop stood he 
plants the French Gothic. He makes his 
way, and that is a credit to him in a field 
as stony as his. But most of all he has 
taught his fellow man to have a greater love 


for beauty, and that is the greatest credit 
of all. 
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COLOR SCHEMES INSPIRED BY 


OT one person in a hundred can ap- 
proach the problem of decorating 
and furnishing an empty room 
with any ideas save those to be 

gleamed by the consideration of separated 
items seen in the pages of a furnishing cata- 
logue. To most people the four bare walls 
of a room merely suggest that here a cabinet 
shall be placed, there a table, in this corner a 


bookcase, over by 
the window a bu- 
reau, and perhaps in 
the middle half a 
dozen chairs, a lamp- 
stand, occasional ta- 
bles, and oddments. 
We are so liable to 
think of the wall 
paper and the car- 
pet as_ separate 
things which must 
be made to agree if 
possible. But they 
are always separate 
and distinct in our 
minds. We think of 
details, not of the 
whole effect. After 
we have finished, 
and our collection 
brought togeth- 
er within the four 
walls, an effect of 
some sort is bound 
to be produced, but 
it is usually that of 
a more or less har- 
monious assemblage 
of different parts. 
The room has no in- 
dividual character, 
though every object 
in it may have some 
special charm. 


ACCORDING TO 
FIXED STYLE 


This difficulty has 
been solved to some 
extent by reproduc- 
ing what are called 
“period” rooms. You 
may say to vourself, 
I will have an old 
Colonial dining - 
room, or a bedroom 
in the style of Queen 


Anne, or an oak hall in the manner of the 


seventeenth century. 


my authorities and I cannot very well go 
Such a decision provides you 
with a, definite object. It places limits to 
your choice of furniture. 
out of many a muddle, for you have only 


wrong. 


WAGNER’S OPERAS 


Novel Experiments of an English Artist 


to answer the question, “Is this, that, 
the other in character with the style, 
is it not?” And as all old styles have been 
most thoroughly analyzed in books of refet pe 
ence you need never be at a loss for a court 
of appeal. But the drawback of “period’ 
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A Room Which Is a Color Interpretation of Wagner’s Music. It Has Black Curtains, Carpet 
and Furniture, with Brilliant Orange and Green Cushions and Lampshades 


rooms is that they are all alike. They must 
be so, or they would not possess the charac 
ter of the styles they illustrate. It is quite 
true that a skillful decorative artist may ring 
the changes with more or less artfulness 
on the peal of artistic bells provided by a 
classical period, but al! the time he is rigidly 


I can easily obtain 


It keeps you with 
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By EDWARD W. GREGORY ld in the bondage of traditional usage. He 


nnot depart from precedent. He is not al- 
wed to invent, but only adapt. 
ul of his own, but only seeks to enshroud 
imself in the souls of those who have gone 
He is not exactly an imitator, an 
; but he is certainly a borrower who is 
1ever able to pay back in coin of his own 
at which he borrows. 


He has no 


THE MUSICAL 
IDEAL 


If you would like 
to have in your 
home a room which 
shall have character 
of its own, yet un- 
connected with con- 
ventional _ periods, 
the first essential is 
that you obtain a 
central idea and then 
seek to express it. 
Many _ architects 
contend —and_ they 
may be right—that 
such an idea shall 
be dictated by the 


construction and 
character of the 
building. Some 


craftsmen have said 
that the central idea 
shall be a moral 
one. For instance, 
they have said that 
you shall dogmat- 
ically lay down, as 
a law, that nothing 
but hand-made 
craftsmen’s furni- 
ture shall enter your 
room. Very crudely 
some people have 
said, “I will have a 
blue room, or a 
chintz room, or a 
pink room.” Such 
ideas are guides to 
decorative and fur- 
nishing equipment, 
and they are very 
necessary if success 
is to be achieved. 
The latest idea for 
the selection of a 
motive has been ex- 
ploited recently in 


ndon and Paris, by W. H. K. Prosser, who 

said, “I will have a Wagnerian room.” 
v, that may suggest very little to you, but 
en Mr. Prosser has been to the opera and 
; become saturated with the Meistersinger 
Tristan and Isolde, his mind is 
ame with an idea which he feels he can 
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interpret in the form of a decorative interior. 
No doubt there are many people beside this 
English artist to whom certain sounds sug- 
gest certain color combinations. Whistler, 
the American painter-etcher, was one of 
those sensitive people. In all probability 
some readers of the House BEAUTIFUL see 
color in their mind’s eye when they hear the 
performance of an orchestra. I know of a 
woman who says that when she hears the 
gramophone she sees a garden of beautifully 
colored flowers through a barbed wire 
fence, the latter suggested by the scratch- 
ing buzz of the machine. It is fairly obvi- 
ous that color harmonies may suggest 
themselves by music to numbers of people. 
But it is not so certain that many people 
can sustain the impression or remain long 
enough in the frame of mind necessary to 
give expression to their emotions in the 
form of a very slowly worked out decora- 
tive scheme. The originator of the Wag- 
nerian room, however — and of many other 
musical interpretations — seems able to do 
it. Form has not the significance with him 
that it has with the conventional stylist. 
When he hears an opera performed, color 
combinatio:.s suggest themselves, not archi- 
tectural or i:rnamental shapes. So that his 


problem is to express such color harmonies 
as are conveyed to him through the medium 
of sound in the most convincing way, quite 
apart from considerations of form. The 
photograph shown, being only in black and 
white and capable only of expressing line 
and light and shade, cannot adequately illus- 
trate the interior. A written description, 
however, will help. The carpet, curtains, 
table cloth, picture frames, flower pedestal, 
settee, and upholstery are all black. Relief 
is gained by a gold wall paper, a few pewter 
dishes, orange lamp shades, and cushions of 
various very brilliant oranges and emerald 
greens. The small, narrow cushions are 
made for use at the back of the head when 
seated in a chair. In order to obtain the 
exact shade required for one of the emer- 
ald green cushions, a bottle of créme-de- 
menthe was sent to the silk dyers to copy. 
This room most certainly gives as a whole a 
suggestion of harmonious tune. A sensation 
of just the opposite extreme is often experi- 
enced by people who have been into a vul- 
garly furnished room. They come away ex- 
claiming, “Everything simply screamed at 
one!” Unconsciously they are translating 
color back again into sound. So Mr. Pros- 
ser’s idea is not so far fetched as it would at 
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first sight seem. A simple experiment can 
be made in this Wagnerian room, which 
illustrates the artist’s methods. If one of 
the brilliant orange colored silk cushions is 
isolated and regarded alone it appears an 
irritating spot. But immediately an emerald 
green cushion is placed near enough to come 
within the range of vision the one neutral- 
izes the other and satisfactory harmony is 
obtained. According to Mr. Prosser’s ex- 
perience the orange lily is the color equiva- 
lent of sound of trumpets. Purple illustrates 
the ‘cello in its sadness and capability for 
producing varying degrees of mournful ca- 
dence. It seems evident that the designer of 
this Wagnerian room, and others on similar 
lines, has been influenced to some extent by 
Japanese art. This is shown by the extreme 
simplicity of the backgrounds and the gem- 
like character of the accented details. The 
connection of sound and color came vividly 
to the writer of this article a short time ago 
at a concert given in a private house. A 
famous Russian composer had been specially 
engaged, but he was utterly unable to per- 
form until all the magnificent crimson flow- 
ers with which the room was decorated for 
the occasion had been removed. Mr. Pros- 
ser’s ideas open interesting possibilities. 








WHITE PAINT FOR THE EXTERIOR 
TRIM OF THE HOUSE 


HE improvement which results from 
the intelligent application of white 
or ivory white paint to the exterior 
trim of a house, has in recent years 

brought this treatment into favorable no- 
tice and extensive 
use. 

White paint, so 
employed, is suite 
equally to the city 
or country resi- 
dence, to the man- 
sion or the cottage, 
and in the remodel- 
ing of an old house 
there is no other 
medium which will 
insure such fresh- 
ness and complete 
rejuvenation to the 
building at a like ex- 
penditure of money. 

Also its adapta- 
bility is as general 
as regards the struc- 
tural materials with 
which it may be har- 
moniously associat- 
ed, as are the many 
architectural types 
to which its use 
lends distinction. 

In the house pic- 
tured in illustration 
No. II, the rough- 
surfaced gray con- 


By MARGARET GREENLEAF 


crete walls form a pleasant contrast with 
the ivory tone and satin smoothness of the 
finish which the white paint gives the 





Much of the Interest of This Sturdily Built Farmhouse Lies in the Generous Use of White 


Paint for Columns and Trim 


quaint porch benches and the shingled hood 
which covers them, This may be regarded 
as an especially good example, showing the 
suitability of white trim to a gray house. 
The entire color scheme of this exterior 
is interesting. The 
dim moss green of 
the heavily-shingled 
roof is repeated in 
the color used on the 
shutters of the win- 
dows, while the 
white paint appears 
on sash, cornice and 
window frame. 
Sometimes a little 
house, quite without 
architectural preten- 
sions, has been lift- 
ed from the com- 
monplace and ac- 
quired a picturesque 
charm all its own, 
by the addition of 


an open raftered 
white  columned 
porch, 


M any architects 
are specifying ma- 
rine enamels for 
pergola and open 
porch as these are 
made to withstand 
salt water they are 
sure tO prove ser- 
viceable. 
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The very ordinary type of brownstone 
basement house which prevailed in many of 
the eastern cities in the early seventies is 
also susceptible of great improvement 
through the application of ivory white 
paint to the heavy storm doors, the vestibule 
and front entrance door — whether of oak, 
walnut or mahogany —these are infinitely 
handsomer and more distinctive if so 
treated, especially when complemented by 
the same finish on window frames and cop- 
ing. Frequently there is an iron grille at the 
area door, which can be effectively brought 
to this creamy tone. 

The house so treated is lifted from the 
class of its uninteresting neighbors, and 
where some, at least, of its front windows 


The Ivory Tone and Satin Smoothness of the Finish Give the Quaint Touches, and the Shingled 
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However, the general style and color of 
the house and its surroundings must dictate use simply means spending over again, 
how much of white paint can be advantage allowing the house to run down and ap- 
ously used. For it should be remembered ir shabby, when it should, if good paint 
that as with most good things, this treat used, be conspicuously fresh and new 


at as for the best quality, and in the end 
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ment is easily overdone. Restraint must be king. 

exercised in its application, or the results he same care must be used in selecting 
will be quite the reverse of the improve undercoating as in the material for the 
ments desired.» For instance, in the colo1 | finish, as it should be understood these 
scheme of the exterior of a small cottage applications or coats affect the lasting 
it was at one time the usual thing to paint alities of the finished job. 

the corner boards and belt coursing (if such Since, as we have said, the demand for 
appeared) with white paint or some strong ite paint is at present greatly in excess 
color, in direct contrast with the body of that of the recent past, the manufacturers 


the house. This had the ef of confinins 





meeting these requirements with thor- 





and diminishing its breadth and beauty, shly high-grade products, which can be 
making it appear much smaller than it really ended upon to give attractive and lasting 


‘he selection of the finishing materials 
the new house is usually the architect’s 
iness, although he is—or should be — 
dy to meet the wishes of the owner of 
house, who is properly informed upon 
se points. But when an old house is be- 
done over, this matter is, as a rule, be- 
n the owner and the contractor, or the 
irneyman painter, and here he will do 
ll to insist upon the use of a quality of 

which he has found thro: sh experi- 
» or careful investigation to be the best 
his own use. 

Where stain is used on the frame or 

ingled exterior the ivory trim proves par- 
larly effective. With dark green, nut or 
acco shades, or even Venetian red, it is 

ally good. 

\s great care should be taken in compos- 
the color scheme for an exterior as in 
interior treatment of the house, there 
several factors to be reckoned with in 
rmining this. First, the architectural 

of the house — its immediate setting 
the neighboring houses (if it be in a 

n or suburb). These should be ac- 
rded even more consideration than the 
ates of the personal taste of the owner, 
that is ——or should be — open to con- 
ion, while the foregoing are fixed facts 

which there is no escape. However, 


Hood of This Entrance Furnishes a Good Example of the Suitability of White Trim to a Grey he walls of the exterior are of frame 


Stucco House 


are fitted with window boxes filled with 
trimly cut, richly green box or privet, the 
pleasing effect is even greater. 

Where there is lattice work about the 
country or suburban home it will often lend 
itself most gracefully to the white paint fin- 
ish and prove an important decorative factor 
in making the exterior effect beautiful. 

Such lattice is found very useful in en- 
closing the screen porch of the service de- 
partment of a house, as while providing per- 
fect privacy, it scarcely lessens the light. 
The lattice provides also a serviceable and 
decorative protection for such portion of the 
house grounds as are required for the dry- 
ing of the weekly wash. A screen of this 
painted white and standing some seven or 
eight feet in height in many cases proves as 
useful as it is beautiful, especially if vines 
are trained over it, or high hedges of varie- 
gated sweet peas blossom and bend through 
its spaces. 


treated with stains—or with paint—of 
sood and suitable tone, or if of brick, 


was, an appearance which should be care rete or stucco, with shingle, tile or 

fully avoided. roof—the trim may be treated with 
The same restraint should be observed in white or ivory paint. : 

regard to the too free use of the lattice \lthough the improvement in the taste 

work above referred to. A panel too many he house-building public finds agreeable 

will readily spoil the whole effect expression in the color used on the ex- 
In picture No. 1 a most delightful type of rs of town and city houses, the farm- 


farm house or country residence is shown I e is still in the grip of the “stone- 
The white paint used on the sturdy columns red” paint, which is apparently the al- 
of the long porch and about the window universal choice of the farmer as a 
panes and on the shutters is quite in j{ for his house, because, unfortunately. 
touch with the silvery gray of its weathered Ids its crude expressive color to the 
shingled side walls, and the deeper, almost For to this no dimmed mellowness 


brown gray of the roof. comes with time, and when contrasted 
A WORD ABOUT MATERIALS v ivory or white paint on the trim of the 
house, the objectionable color quality seems 

It is poor economy to try to save on the emphasized. The farmer will, for reasons 
quality of the paint used on the exterior ¢ ‘onomy, cover his barns and _ out- 
of the house. This is especially true of buildings with whitewash, and the soft 
white paint. A brand of known excellence ish-yellow tone this generally takes on 


should be always selected, as the cost of the is entirely pleasing with its setting of deep 
application of poor and cheap material is as is and grassy meadows. 














A SUCCESSFUL HOUSE IN BRICK 


DESIGNED 
by ALFRED BUSSELLE 


the old localities which could reasonably be 


ITH the permanence of country life 
all the year for former city folks 
comes an increasing demand that 
their homes shall take on the 

permanent character of the owners’ inten- 
tion, that is, that their exterior at least, and 
as far as possible their whole construction, 
shall be of enduring materials. 

The types of dwellings developed by the 
early settlers have of course formed the 
basis for much of our present-day domestic 
architecture, and yet 
investigation shows 
how brief has been 
the average life of 
those old houses. 
Any trip by automo- 
bile over State roads 
through the country 
forty miles or more 
north from New 
York, showing here 
and there glimpses 
of sturdy old homes, 
may give the impres- 
sion of a sparsely 
settled country of 
one hundred years 
ago, in which practi- 
cally all the ancient 
farmsteads remain, 
and that from them, 
with the old church- 
es, burial grounds 
and town halls, the 
whole simple rural 
life may be recon- 
structed in the im- 
agination. Leasure- 
ly detours through 
the byways, how- 
ever, noting here a 
stark chimney and there a caving founda- 
tion, and again -nothing left but an over- 
grown well or some straggling phlox, show 
that a change in the mental picture is re- 
quired to suit the facts. We must under- 
stand that all the land that was cleared in 
this East Coast Country was used in sup- 
porting life and divided into farms of very 
modest size, and that pioneering was 
fostered by the taking up of all the land in 
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cleared. I estimate that even outside of 
the commuting district 95% of the homes 
have fallen victims to grass fires, internal 
conflagration and natural decay. Their 


sturdy and much vaunted old timbers have 
been no protection. 
There is, therefore, an avenue of senti- 
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Page Chapman House, Short Hills, New Jersey. Alfred Busselle, Architect 


mental as well as practical approach to the 
choice of a style of one’s country home 
which may lead quite away from the 
wooden types. 

In England, much progress has been 
made by intelligent study of their own 
earlier material in a modern way, and it is 
on the modern English work that the house 
here shown is based. In every country 
home an intimate relation must be estab- 











lished between the house and its surround- 
ings, and in the more or less formal Colonial 
work the necessary porches or porticoes 
mostly make this link, by extending the 
house into the grounds 

In England, the emphasis is rather re- 
versed and the open grounds, where much 
of the life is intended to be passed, are 
brought to the house by planting and ter- 
racing. 

In the house illustrated the use of this 
style was made pos- 
sible by the demand 
for a large sleeping 
porch, which com- 
ing over the enclos- 
ed porch below, al- 
lowed this to be held 
as an integral part 
of the house. 

This porch is un- 
usual in that it has 
no exit to the 
grounds, and_ the 
feeling is a pleasant 
one of being seclud- 
ed within the house 
rather than of being 
outside, while at the 
same time there is 
all the light and air 
in the porch that one 
can use. 

This _ particular 
corner lot, while 
large for a village, 
is so situated in ap- 
proach and points 

_ of compass that all 
sides are much ex- 
posed to view, and in 
such a case the Eng- 

lish theory of being either within the house 
or abroad has much to commend it. 

In planning for villages, one will usually 
find that the grounds are rarely so small 
that they cannot be largely regarded as 
furnishing the outlook from the porch, and 
some principal rooms, and if we will take 
the point of view that the public street is 
for entrance, and our own land for enjoy- 
ment, we shall get more individual comfort. 
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BELATED TRIBUTE TO MEXICO 


ONTGOMERY SCHUYLER, who has succeeded the late 
Russell Sturgis as our most distinguished -writer on archi- 
tecture, points out in a recent article on “The Architecture of 
Mexico City ” that while.our American municipalities have only 
just become aware of the “civic center” it would be impossible 
to find an early Spanish settlement in Mexico which did not begin 
with this, to us, novel notion as a primary essential of its exist- 
ence and growth. Everywhere you find the civic center or 
Plaza; everywhere the Alameda or public garden and place of 
recreation. The communal idea was before the eyes of the set- 
tlers of Mexico; the individualistic idea, or the ‘every man for 
himself and the devil take the hindmost” idea before the eyes 
of the English settler. And so “ from the very beginning the 
Spanish settlements show immensely more of artistic sensibility 
than the English.” We are glad to find an American giving any 
recognition, however tardy, to early Spanish effort in this coun- 
try. It has too long been the custom in our schools to disparage 
the activities of the Spanish in Mexico and our own Southwest, 
and to commence the story of the New World with the Anglo 
Saxon settlement at Jamestown. 

The Spanish, so our American histories told us, were mon- 
strously greedy adventurers who came here lusting for gold and 
who, if thwarted in getting it, unhesitatingly roasted alive any 
Montezuma who would not disclose his treasury to them. The 
victims were always pictured as princes of rare culture and heads 
of surprisingly advanced civilizations, all evidences of which 
their ruthless conquerors destroyed completely. Now the truth 
is that such history is a.product of the Romanti¢ School, which, 


‘ now that the Realistic: School appears large upon the horizon, 


won't bear close examination. Historical accuracy is forced to 


"discredit page after page of the charmingly written histories of 


Prescott and Irving, even while according them the honor of 


' being the first to penetrate difficult Spain and to lay open her 


archives to other nations. Present day research shows that the 
Spanish who came to America in the early days were the truest 
and greatest adventurers that ever lived, using the term adven- 
turer in its first and finest sense; that their attitude towards the 
native was more humane than that of the English, and that this 
native, far from being civilized and having an empire, was but 
slightly superior to his nomad brother whom the Anglo-Saxons 
encountered farther north, and lastly that, gold or no gold, the 
Spanish came here to plant colonies that would do justice in 
outer aspect and inner spirit to the greatness of the mother coun- 
try. It was not lust for gold that caused the Spanish colonists 
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ress in Mexico City, nor to establish a uni- 
nor to plant cities amidst frightful hard- 
1 the most arid parts of New Mexico and 
half a century and more before the first 
the English! It is to be hoped that future 
\merican schools will do justice to these 
greatest pioneers world has ever known and awaken a 
proper enthusiasm for them in the minds of our school children ; 
meanwhile it is pleasant to note that Mr. Schuyler is telling our 
architects that Mexico is the finest built city on the American 
continent, that its broad thoroughfares are lined with houses 
whose height bears strict architectural relation to the width of 
the streets, and that its early Spanish buildings are so well worth 
studying that it is a pity some patriotic Pan-American does not 
institute a “Prix de Mejico” as offset and counter-balance to the 
“Prix de Rome”—the present desideratum of every student of 


architecture, 
T HE University of London having had great success with its 

first Summer School of Town Planning has now made 
this subject a feature of the regular curriculum, The summer 
course was designed to be of value to architects, engineers, and 
surveyors ; but in addition to these the registration shows laymen 
from every walk in Even that hard-headed individual, the 
real estate agent, whose only interest in land was supposed to be 
a commercial one, has attended the lectures which embraced the 
whole field of town making from the civic and commercial center 
to the garden suburl 

Lord Crewe, who has worked so hard to create a new capital 
for India in Delhi, was one of the lecturers and being an enthu- 
siast on the subject of beautiful towns traced much moral delin- 
quency to the lack of them. The effect of surroundings on the 
conduct of a community was felt too vaguely, he said; it was not 
sufficiently realized that half the great problems which the nation 
had to solve went back to the home. This once admitted, it would 
be seen that town-planning was a subject of marked intellectual 
interest and worthy the attention of every university. His Lord- 
ship hoped the time s not far distant when every University 
would have, if not a chair, at least a department of town-plan- 
ning. 

Here certainly is a matter worth the attention of our schools. 
True, Harvard has for some time treated of town-planning along 
with landscape architecture; and true that Columbia has an- 
nounced it for the present term and has set apart a room in the 
new Avery Library building for the use of the class; but this is 
far from an adequate recognition of the importance of the sub- 
ject. All our architectural schools, at least, should follow Colum- 
bia’s example and should not rest satisfied with treating town 
planning in their present cursory manner. 
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RAILWAY CARS AND THE PUBLIC 
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to set up a printing | 
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text books used in 
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TOWN PLANNING 


tecture has always been synonymous with 
ever mentioned except as a joke. But 
se that our railroads commit against 
their patrons that does far greater harm than ornate, shiny cars 
do—an offense that no joke but an actual menace to health 
and a violation to decency. This is the failure to provide proper 
sanitary conveniences for passengers. The thousands of miles 
of railroad tracks traversing our country are never free from a 
very considerable amount of waste matter which the rain washes 
down along neighboring watersheds. Whatever disease germs 
may be contained in *h waste are sure to be carried where 
they can do harm. | even were the question of disease not 
involved, the present manner of dealing with the problem is more 
primitive than primitive man himself. Why the perfectly simple 
and practical expedient of providing retainers that could be re- 
moved and sterilized stations has not been adopted seems 
strange—at first glan But when one remembers that large 
corporations never squander their profits on the public unless 
the public demand it, one sees that until every man and woman 
= - our trains clamors for this improvement, it will not be 
supplied. 
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CONCRETE AND BRICK 


At Northampton, Mass., a novel retaining wall has just been 

built that is effective both as to design and structurability. 
It consists of concrete with a four-inch facing of brick. The 
concrete part of the wall was built up in the usual way, properly 
stepped at the back to prevent bulging and thoroughly reinforced 
with steel rods ; but it was in combining the brick with it that the 
unique feature was evolved. For the brick, obviously, could not 
be built up simultaneously with a plastic material that must be 
poured into a mould and allowed to set. The difficulty was over- 
come in the following ingenious manner : 

First the height of the brick courses including joints was care- 
fully figured out and every fifth course was marked on the inside 
of the wooden form that was to support the wet concrete. At 
these points two-and-a-half by four pieces were fastened to the 
form, edge on, so that when the concrete had hardened and the 
form was removed, long slots the height of a brick course, four 
inches deep and five courses apart, appeared in the face of the 
solid wall. With the aid of these it was a comparatively easy 
matter to lay up the brick, bonding every fifth course, with all 
headers, inte the corresponding slot. In this way a perfectly 
satisfactory piece of masonry was produced. Even with such 
thorough union of the two materials, however, water could still 
have soaked through and lodged between them (which, if it froze 
in winter, would have produced the inevitable bulge), had the 
precaution not been taken to cut a number of weep holes through 
the concrete and to omit the corresponding half brick. In ad- 
dition the back of the concrete was water-proofed before filling 
in. We give this process as a good suggestion for garden re- 
taining walls where the color of concrete might be considered 
too cold and uninteresting for the general scheme, but where 
the warmer and more picturesque brick wall could not be af- 
forded. 

+ — 
CONCRETE BLOCKS 


[° is the regrettable feature of all cast materials that they are 
all too often cast to imitate some other substance, as when 
concrete imitates stones, or plaster imitates wood, or papier mache 
imitates plaster. Of these three offenders concrete is the worst; 
firstly because its perfectly legitimate uses are so numerous that 
to keep within them is a simple matter, and secondly because, 
being itself a perfectly structural material and of great antiquity, 
it does not need to stimulate another structural material. Con- 
crete stone blocks are a stupid sort of counterfeit, in the same 
class as metal shingles and galvanized iron bricks; and yet this 
counterfeit seems to have found great favor lately with builders 
of small houses. One wonders why, for surely no one ever pre- 
tended that such a house was attractive and artistic; and besides 
being ethically objectionable rough-faced concrete is not very 
practical in our climate. Unless thoroughly waterproofed (and 
this is seldom done) concrete is not impervious to water; on the 
contrary it is very absorbent. Now, on smooth-faced concrete no 
water can linger long enough to soak in, but on the pretended 
rough stone block every little projection offers a water ledge, 
and a damp interior wall is the result. Yet even this serious 
disadvantage might be tolerated if only the fake could be justified 
on any ground whatever. 

Concrete, if only one has a little mechanical ingenuity in 
making the forms, can be used in a dozen ways around the 
country house—for fence posts, hitching posts, watering and 
feed troughs, tanks, curbs, gutters, cisterns, iceboxes, green 
houses, hen-houses, tennis-court rollers, etc. Surely the indi- 
vidual who first thought of making concrete stones must have 


suffered from a lamentable paucity of ideas. 
rs 
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MODERN AND ANCIENT MOSAICS 


RS. VERNA AKERBERG, a St. Paul artist who has spent 

the last few years in Munich, has received high honors 
throughout Germany for her work in mosaics. Probably the 
finest example of mosaics in this country are those in the Con- 
gressional Library at Washington by Elihu Vedder; and Ameri- 
cans who have seen neither these nor the early productions 
abroad, and who know only the modern commercial mosaics, may 


be astonished to learn that here is a subject worthy of great 
talent ; and as our country woman is the only person, in Bavaria 
at least, who is working as the ancients did, her wonderful pic- 
tures in stone well deserve the unstinted praise that German 
critics are giving them. 

In the story of the decadence of modern mosaics there is noth- 
ing new; it is the same history of divorce between designer and 
craftsman that took place in other decorative arts. The one who 
had the pleasure of creating the design on paper no longer exe- 
cuted it in the tessere but handed it over to an uninspired work- 
man to follow mechanically. Soon the designer lost all technical 
acquaintance with his material and prepared cartoons that were 
actually finished easel pictures unsuitable for reproduction in 
small units of stone or glass. The workman next ceased to chip 
the little geometric forms or tessere himself but received them 
machine-cut with faultless and inartistic accuracy from a factory. 
The degradation of a fine art was complete. Mosaics, its very 
etymology being “ relating to the Muses, and therefore artistic ” 
became the unpoetic, though serviceable floor of the modern bath- 
room or kitchen. 

One need hardly be told that his bathroom floor bears no resem- 
blance to the antique pavements of Pompeii, such as the “Battle 
of Issus” which naively tells the story of the war between Alex- 
ander the Great and King Darius; or to the Baths of Caracalla 
which depicts the Roman athletes at their aquatic sports; or to 
the scenes from the Trojan wars on the deck of the great ship 
of Hiero of Syracuse. Not only is the modern floor inartistic, 
but it is not even as permanent as the old one, for whether 
through poor workmanship, or poor cement, or the varying tem- 
perature of a present-day house, the small particles (often of 
artificial stone) frequently dislodge themselves. We know, how- 
ever, of one American who has the “real thing” in the way of 
a tessellated floor. We met him in the Hotel at Athens, where he 
told with much pride how, by bribing two Arab guides to help 
him, they dug up an ancient Carthaginian mosaic floor (just the 
size of his bathroom) and packed it in a single night. He car- 
ried the boxes out of Africa as his personal baggage next day, 
and by reshipping them to his American home from the very 
dock where he landed in Italy, he avoided having them opened 
by the customs inspectors there. He never ceased lamenting, 
during his stay in Athens, that the eternal vigilance of the Greek 
authorities prevented him from acquiring an antique marble floor 
for his vestibule as well! ‘at 


—— 


A CLEVER CRAFTSMAN 

N olden days mosaic work was used not only for pavements, but 
for walls and for detached objects such as monuments and 
pieces of furniture. It was composed of pieces of marble, glass, 
or enamel, cut in small cubes or other geometric form, and these 
laid into wet plaster along the lines of the previously dotted-in 
cartoon or pattern. No attempt was made at regular spacing, 
and mechanical effects were thus avoided. Roman, Byzantine, 
and Medieval artists reveled in this form of expression; Renais- 
sance artists less so, for with the rise of the Giottesque school 

fresco took the place of mosaic painting. 

All such makeshifts are scorned by Mrs. Akerberg who in- 
sists that the mosaicist must make her own designs; “for,” she 
writes, “one has only to see the bungling reproductions of old 
mosaics by modern workmen to understand this. Vary a color 
scheme never so slightly through failure to match the old colors, 
and the whole is spoiled. By working out one’s own designs 
one sees, as the cubes are laid in, that colors must satisfy one 
another’s demands ; for mosaic is an inflexible medium. I worked 
first in glass, ordering it from Venice; but the colors were mostly 
too sharp, so that out of four hundred or more pieces I could 
chose only about forty of sufficient delicacy. Now I use mostly 
marble, chipping it myself, and keeping to a very limited range 
of tones, as the earliest workers did.” 

It is regrettable, but perfectly comprehensible, that on account 
of the high duty Mrs. Akerberg refuses to exhibit in America 
the work which has charmed Munich and Paris. But it is to 
be hoped that our architects may become aware of her achieve- 
ments and invite her here to contribute to the embellishment of 
some appreciative client’s home. 


























MIsTeRIcCcC CLOCES 


N speaking of “Clocks” I do not propose 
to deal with their actual mechanism, 
as this is a subject of limited interest, 
but rather to trace briefly the principal 

types of clock-cases, and the changes that 
took place in their construction and decora- 
tion from one period to another. Time was 
probably first divided into years according 
to the motion of the sun among the other 
heavenly bodies, then into months by the 
revolutions of the moon around the earth, 
and afterward into days by the alternate 
rising and setting of the sun. The Greeks 
and Romans measured time by two means 
—Solariz or sundials, and Clepsydre or 
water-glasses, vessels set full of water, hav- 
ing a small hole through which it percolated. 





William and Mary Marquetry Clock, Straight 
Cornice, Brass Dial 


By GUY 
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Bracket Clock with One Hand 


It is very hard to find any other form of 
English table clock until quite the latter 
half of the century. The other kind were 
the lantern or birdcage clocks, which hung 
from the walls with their weights and 
chains exposed. They appear to have been 
made from about the middle of the six- 
teenth century, and lasted, more or less un- 
changed, well into the reign of George II. 
They were held by a bracket against the 
wall; the framing throughout was of brass, 
with four pillars, generally turned and 
moulded, connecting the top and bottom 
plates. The movement was enclosed at the 
back by another metal plate and in front 


Watch with Several Clock Features 





by the dial, the sides being either open or 
shut in by doors. They ranged from six to 
eleven inches high and were surmounted at 
the top by a domical bell, surrounded on 
three sides byperforated frets. The one 
illustrated is &pical of the period. It is 
five inches square and eleven inches high 
to the top of the bell, very elegant finials 
surmount the angle-shafts and the frets are 
of the dolphin pattern. It has a small inner 
dial, with an engraved border of leaves and 
flowers, separating it from the outer. or 
numeral one, and the name of the maker in 
the upper portion is “Andrew Pryme Lon- 
dini fecit.”. He was admitted a freeman of 
the Clockmakers’ Company in 1647, and as 
it had only been in existence some sixteen 
vears, and many of the early members were 
in their maturity at the time of its incorpo- 
ration, we may safely assume this to be the 
date of the clock. There is no doubt that 
the general outline and character of these 
clocks can be easily traced to the German 
ones of the preceding century, the treat- 
ment of the bell at the top being almost 
identical. 

All clockmakers at this time seem to 
have adopted the same pattern and to have 
preserved it without any variation and with 
similarity of form, mechanism and orna- 
ment, as though they had worked to a reg- 
ulation pattern. It is possible that there 
may have been a large manufactory or 
house, formerly in London, or some other 
place, where frames and bells were cast. 
from which the clockmakers in London and 
all over England were supplied with vari- 
ous parts of clocks, which they fitted to- 
gether, as they are from Clerkenwell and 
Coventry at the present day; for it is diffi- 
cult to understand how every London clock- 
maker should have cast, turned and made 
his own brass frames and dials, precisely 
similar to those of all the other clock- 
makers in London and all the provincial 
towns. 

In the early spécimens about 1630 the 
dial was small and generally kept within 
the width of the framework: the hour cir- 
cles were narrow and the numerals short. 
and the open frets which formed such a 
characteristic feature around the bell at the 
top usually had a shield for the crest or 
initials of the owner, with heraldic sup- 
ports on either side and the name of the 
maker engraved along the base. « These 
were used from the earliest period up to 
about 1640. At this time the crossed dol- 
phins came into use, and continued a favor- 
ite pattern so long as lantern clocks were 
made. 

In “Old Clocks and Watches and Their 
Makers,” by Mr. F. J. Britten, these are 
very fully dealt with. The dials and faces 
are as distinctive and full of character as 
the cases. The clocks most in favor 
throughout the seventeenth century were 
the brass lantern ones, which, as we have 
seen, though not enclosed in wooden cases. 
were yet complete in themselves. The hour 
circle was separate and planted on the face, 
an arrangement which lasted, more or less, 
until the middle of the eighteenth century, 
when it was abandoned, and the numerals 


were cut directly on the dials. These were 
of brass, with the hour circles silvered and 
the numerals blacked to contrast with the 
groundwork below, which was chased and 
engraved or left with a sand face. When 
the wooden hoods for bracket clocks came 
into use, about the time of Charles II, the 
difficulty of fitting around the circular dial 
was evident, and it was therefore made 
square, with the angles engraved or filled 
with raised ornamental spandrels. 

The earliest spandrels date from about 
1665, and took the form of cherubs’ heads 
with very delicate perforated scrollwork 
and wings crisply modelled. Then fol- 
lowed the larger and more _ elaborate, 
though less satisfactory, treatment of the 
same idea, then Cupids supporting a crown 
and foliage or crossed sceptres, which were 
in vogue in Queen Anne’s reign and lasted 
till about 1710; following these came the 
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rococo patterns and poorly-designed scroll- 
work of the latter half of George III’s 
reign and which lingered on indefinitely. 
At first there was only the hour hand, 
though this must not be accepted as evi- 
dence of early date, as clocks with one hand 
lasted in country districts well into the 
eighteenth century. The hands were of 
steel and are often marvels of ingenious 
design and beautiful workmanship. We 
find the makers’ names written in Latin 
either at the bottom of the dial or within 
the hour circle; but toward the close of the 
seventeenth century this went out of fash- 
ion and the name and place were put in 
English. In Queen Anne’s reign the semi- 
circular tops to the dials came into use for 
the better class of clocks, possibly a sur- 
vival of the perforated frets surmounting 
the dials of the earlier lantern clocks, or 
in accordance with the arched pediments, 
which were so much in vogue in connec- 
tion with pieces of furniture. This part of 
the face was sometimes filled with the name 
and place of the maker, or a figure of Time 
and a motto, and afforded much scope for 
the ingenuity of the maker, who contrived 
a revolving moon and stars, rocking ships, 
moving figures or other quaint conceits. 
A clock by William Wilkins, of Devizes, 
is a very interesting instance of the way 
tradition lingered in country places, for the 
dial has the face engraved and yet with the 
later arched addition. The two hands were 
doubtless added when the old movement was 
taken out and the present one substituted. 
The face is unusually small, being only four 
inches square, and the total height of the 
case, which is oak and very simply made, is 
five and three-quarter inches. When the 
metal covering of the lantern clocks was 
given up, the works were surrounded by a 
wooden case or hood, at first a mere cover- 
ing with a flat top and cornice, and the 
whole lifting off when the clock had to be 
wound, These early wooden cases rapidly 
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BEAUTIFUL 


developed into those of the beautiful bracket 
clocks, so popular in the latter years of 
Charles II’s reign, and which, with slight 
variations of treatment, lasted throughout 
the eighteenth century. 

They stood on a bracket or a table, the 
former often designed in character with 
them, especially in the later examples. 
They were to be seen from all sides, with 
cornice and base mouldings carried around 
the back as in front. The back plate en- 
closing the works was beautifully engraved, 
and could easily be seen through the glass 
doors that now enclosed the clocks. In the 
illustration given the domical, basket-shaped 
top is of stamped and perforated brass, sur- 
mounted by a finely-modelled handle, a char- 
acteristic feature, as well as the perforated 
and embossed brass ornaments applied 
around the front of the case, which is of 
ebony veneer upon an oaken framework. 
The dial is brass, seven inches square, with 
the early spandrels in the angles, and there 
is no maker’s name on any portion of the 
clock, an unusual omission, but from its 
style it was probably made in London about 
1685. It would be easy to multiply instances 
of these bracket clocks; but they all varied 
in some slight degree according to the fancy 
of the different makers; an example of a 
bracket clock made by William Post, of 
London Bridge, about 1770, shows that al- 
though over a century had passed, yet the 
general treatment had not varied much. 

The collector of old clocks will welcome a 
new edition of Mr. Britten’s comprehensive 
work, which is so far from being merely a 
reprint that the illustrations are increased by 
one hundred and the list of makers has 
sprung from ten thousand to eleven thou- 
sand. It is in the nature of things impossi- 
ble that such a schedule could ever be com- 
plete, and probably any collector could add a 
name or two from his own knowledge. 

The clocks illustrated are in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. 
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FTER the Morris revel of pattern- 
A ing, which left no untouched sur- 
faces, whether of ceiling, walls, 
or floor, we have passed through 
a stage of plain tones of color, vivid or neu- 
tral, to a whiteness that is startling in its 
universality. Wallpapers have naturally 
been affected, and the production of white 
grounds, dull or glossy, has been very suc- 
cessfully accomplished, says Arthur T. Bol- 
ton. Some of the Chinese designs arrive at 
the brilliancy of their coloring, thanks to the 
beautiful finish of the white papers on which 
they are printed. The substitution of elec- 
tric light for gas has been a great factor in 
the abolition of the heavy colorings of the 
past generation. 

Much has been written by way of advice, 
and in such contradictory terms, that the 
lay mind is thoroughly bewildered. It prac- 
tically resolves itself, however, into a study 


WALLPAPER 


of the use of the room, its contents, aspect 
lighting, and last, but not least, its occu 
pants. The ideal decorative scheme is 

very little use to anybody — it is a ship with 
out any water to sail in. The lover and 


happy possessor of pictures cannot select his 


wallpapers, or colorings, on the same basi 
as the social soul, who gathers his friend 
around him, and respects them too much t 
cast dubious shades of color on their smiling 
countenances and well-studied dress. The 
white, gold and damask of the social ag 
has outlived many assaults. 

The toned white of the present day is not 
unjustified in an age which loves fine fut 


niture and talks learnedly of inlays and rare 
light 


tones mean the truer illumination of detail, 


woods. For architectural interiors 


and make for the perception of the refine 


ment of moldings and enrichments. The 


SCHEMES 


color schemes of Wedgwood afford useful 
hints for classic interiors. Few things have 
been more disastrous than the use of Morris 
and Burne-Jones colorings, and pattern- 
ings, in Palladian interiors. Repose and 
scale are dominant considerations in classic 
art. 

The greatest feature of all in determining 
the choice of wallpapers and colorings 
should be a consideration of the quantity 
and quality of the sunlight available. The 
sun is the great magician in color schemes, 
fusing and transforming in its atmosphere 
of light and heat the crude and the common- 
place, until it is only by analysis that we 


realize how impossible such things would - 


be in Northern climes. Had this always 
been kept in mind, we should have been 
saved many wild experiments and not a few 
disastrous failures. 








PLUMBING AND 
PLUMBING FIXTURES 


By CHARLES E. WHITE, Jr., M. A. I. A. 


most interesting things the owner 

has to buy. Take the average man 

and the average man’s wife — show 
them a display of modern plumbing goods, 
well arranged, as they are in most stores 
where plumbing goods are sold, with tubs 
and lavatories set up against tile walls of 
snowy whiteness, and you will have their 
interest every time. There is something 
fascinating about looking at plumbing fix- 
tures, weighing carefully the various types 
and enormous number of patterns now 
made for bathrooms of every conceivable 
shape and size—selecting the proper model 
for the proper space. 

Some skill is required in selecting plumb- 
ing fixtures, but such skill can be easily ac- 
quired by any house owner who is willing 
to spend a little time learning the funda- 
mental principles of plumbing. Merely 
glancing through plumbing catalogs will 
acquaint one with the various types of fix- 
tures now so profusely illustrated in the 
printed literature liberally distributed by 
manufacturers. Supplement this general 
examination of catalogs with a little real 
knowledge of sanitary plumbing and. any 
house owner may become quite proficient 
in appreciating the most necessary points. 


PP irost. inte fixtures are about the 








Fig. 2. Large Roof Stack from Main Bathroom: Wilson. & Loveless, Architects 
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Fig. 1. Plumbing 
Stack Built Accord- 
ing to Modern Sani- 
tary Methods 


To start at the beginning of the plumb- 
ing problem, familiarize yourself with gen- 
eral methods of piping as used in the most 
modern plumbing systems. In the first 
place, there is the plumbing stack, a cast- 
iron pipe usually about four inches in 
diameter, extending from basement floor to 
roof. From the foot of this stack a hori- 
zontal pipe extends underneath the base- 
ment floor (or on the basement wall), out 
through the wall of the building, where it 
connects with a line of tile pipe extending 
to the sewer or catch basin (Fig. 1). At 
the top of the plumbing stack a pipe passes 
up through the roof where it is left open 
to the atmosphere (Fig. 2). 

Thus the stack is a complete line of pipe, 
connected with the sewer at one end and 
open to the atmosphere at the other, so 
fresh air can circulate through it at all 
times. At various floor levels waste pipes 
from the usual fixtures are connected to 
this stack; on the first floor the kitchen sink 
and first floor lavatory, on the second floor 
the fixtures from the second floor bath- 
rooms, and so on. 


All piping composing the plumbing stack and its contributory 
outlets should be of “extra heavy” cast iron and one section of 
pipe should be connected with its neighbor by means of molten 
lead poured into the spaces where the small end of one length of 
pipe (spigot) is inserted into the large end of another length 
(bell). At the completion of such a plumbing stack the open 
ends of the pipe should be plugged, watertight, and the entire 
pipe filled with water by the plumber until it runs out of the top 
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at the roof. Then the plumber is supposed to examine every 
inch of pipe for leaks, readily observed by the appearance of a 
little stream of water wherever a-leak-occurs. 

A properly built plumbing stack is airtight, to prevent sewer 
gas from permeating the house after it is built; dangerous to 
the health of the family. For this reason the entire plumbing 
system should be rigidly tested by means of the “water test” 
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Fig. 3. Bathroom Window in Center of Chimney; a Space of Four Feet 
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Under a Window Is Sufficient for a Tub. Thornton Herr, Architect 
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| Fig. 5. One of the Latest Patterns of Syphon 
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The plumbing stack (several plumb- 








Fig. 7. Satisfactory Modern Bathroom; Enamelled 
Iron Tub, Vitreous China Lavatory and Mahogany 
Water Closet Seat and Tank 
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Fig. 6. Wash-Down Closet 
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ORCELAIN TUB 
Porcelain Tub of a Deservedly Popular 
Type 





Built-In “Niche” Tub of Enameled Iron 





wena by oe Fig. to. Enameled Iron Bath Tub for a Small Bath- 
catalogs, ,D ut de- room. The Drop Leaf Makes a Convenient Dress- 
tore buying, it 1S ing Table that Can be Built by Any Carpenter 
an excellent idea to XING 

visit the show ia \LVE illustrated catalogs. 

rooms and see ac- LS, rvice in any branch of house build- 
ual fixtures dis- eres 1ore complete than the service 
plaved. Thus, the ry SOS manufacturers of plumbing fix- 
buyer can be sure ul all reliable manufacturers (and 
of just what he WV S) the should, of course, insist upon 
wants and he is PA pn only with well-known houses) 
less liable to err Fis. 11. Simple service elaborate and complete to 
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Courteous, fair 
treatment may be 
CURTAIN expected from 

them. at all times 
and the most inexperienced will 
find no difficulty in getting hon- 
est goods from any dealer who 
is reliable. Owners will find 
that reliable concerns are always 
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PORCELAIN OR sa 
ENAMELLED |RON/ 


Fig. 12. Separate Showerbath 
with Rubber or Canvas Curtain 


ready to stand behind their 
goods. 

In selecting plumbing fix- 
tures the buyer 
should always have 
with him the floor 
plans of his house, ———— 
for in no other way “TILE OR MARBLE STALL 
can he get fixtures of Fig. 13. Built-In Showerbath with Best 
just the right size to System of Piping 
fit the space. In 
bathrooms, the location of windows makes quite a difference in 
the arrangement of fixtures. Usually, in small bathrooms, a 
good location for the tub is under a window, though in this case 
the window should be high enough from the floor to permit it. 
High windows are not necessarily unsightly from outside the 
house (Figs. 3 and 4). When the size of the bathroom permits 
it is better not to locate a tub under the window, of course, be- 
cause reaching over the tub to open or close a window is some- 
what inconvenient. However, in small bathrooms, under-the- 
window tubs are perfectly practical. 

Latest models of syphon jet water closets are usually to be 
preferred, and any syphon closet may be recognized by the little 
hole at the bottom (sometimes concealed) through which a jet 
of water plays (Fig. 5). It is this jet suddenly spurting when 
water is turned on 
that causes a strong 
suction upon the 
contents of the 
bowl, producing a 
quick, clean noise- 
less action of the 
closet. There are 
some types of wash- 
down closets (Fig. 
6) that are sanitary, 
but usually syphon 
jet closets are to be 
preferred. 

All latest types of 
water closets have 
the ‘‘low-tank,’ 
many of them being 
equipped with ma- 
hogany seats and tanks, the latter looking particularly well with 
white tile walls (Fig. 7). Other excellent models have tanks of 
vitreous ware instead of wooden tanks, the former being most 
practical of all, as vitreous tanks are everlasting. 

Bath tubs are made of porcelain or enamelled iron, the latter 
requiring to be painted on the outside by the painter (or they 
may be ordered with ‘“‘zinc-white finish” on the outside—a heavily 
coated enamel paint baked on at the factory). Porcelain tubs 
come in three grades—A, B and C, the B grade being most used 
for houses. Some of these are built-in. There are many varie- 
ties to choose from, so the owner will have no difficulty in select- 




















DENTAL 
LAVATORY 


WASH BOWL 


Fig. 14. Newest Idea in Wash Bowls 











Fig. 15. Moderate Priced Fnamelled Iron Sink and Drain Board Well 
Located Near the Range 


ing that particular type which is most suitable for his house. 

Built-in tubs are also available in enamelled iron, which are 
most attractive besides being very sanitary, as no dirt can lodge 
underneath (Fig. 9). Ordinary enamelled iron “roll rim” tubs 
standing on legs can be bought in all sizes and shapes (Fig. 10). 
They are less expensive than built-in tubs and are quite practical 
where the arrangement of a bathroom will not permit of a built- 
in tub. 

Shower baths are now considered necessary when it is desired 
to have the bathroom complete. There are the simple showers 
attached over the tub (Fig. 11), and showers containing separate 
enamelled iron or porcelain receptors (Fig. 12). For the more 
elaborately equipped bathroom built-in showers can be recom- 
mended, in which the shower is contained in a stall of tile, marble 
or glass (Fig. 13). Showers such as are illustrated in Figs. 12 
and 13 permit of a more complete arrangement of piping than 
can be obtained in tub showers. For this reason they are to be 
preferred when space in a bathroom permits. 

Many excellent models of lavatories can be found, from the 
vitreous-ware pedestral lavatories now so commonly used ( Fig. 
7) to the simple enamelled iron lavatory hung from the wall on 
brackets. Of the latter type a new model has recently been 
introduced (in porcelain) containing a dental lavatory in con- 
junction with the wash bowl (Fig. 14). 

Other useful fixtures for the bathroom are sitz and foot baths 
and infants’ baths, all of which are very convenient and well 
worth while. 





Fig. 16. Excellent Type of Enamelled Iron Sink, with Enamelled 
Drain Boards and Legs; the Sink and Back Are Cast in One Piece 
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(ENAMELLED IRON IN ONE piece 














Fig. 17—Kitchen Sink Enamelled in One 
Piece 


BEAUTIF 


The cheapest and most simple form 
kitchen sink consists of an enamelled it 
sink supported on brackets, with enamell 
iron back and dripboard (Fig. 15). In a 
better model the sink and back are cast in a 
single piece so there is no joint between the 
two (Fig. 16). In another excellent 
deservedly popular model, the sink. 
and dripboards are also cast “integral” ( 
in one piece). 

Best laundry tubs are no longer of wo 
Soapstone is an excellent material for tul 
though soapstone is not so attractive in aj 
pearance as vitreous ware (Fig. 18). Th 
latter is probably the best material of all fo: 
tubs, such being in fact very like magnifi 
pudding dishes of yellow crockery, so 











VITREOUS WARE 


Fig. 18.—Excellent Type of Vitreous Ware 
Laundry Tub 


miliar in the kitchen, and everyone knows 
what excellent tubs such ware makes. In 
latest practice it is the tendency to place 
laundry tubs out in the center of the floor 
instead of setting them against the wall. 








FIRE PREVENTION AND FIRE 
PROTECTION IN THE HOME 


AN you, from your home, reach a 

fire alarm box in two minutes? Will 

an efficient fire department be on 

your premises within five minutes 
after you turnin the alarm? If so, you may 
feel that you have some degree of fire pro- 
tection, but even then the fire has a seven- 
minute handicap. The majority of us do 
not live under as favorable conditions as 
this. In the country home, in the town, and 
even in the small city, from ten to twenty 
minutes at least will elapse, after turning in 
the alarm, before the firemen come to the 
rescue and in this twenty minutes a great 
amount of damage may be done. 

Because you have lived on, year after 
year, and have never been visited by fire 
you have become careless. You have seen 
others burned “out of house and home,” 
but you feel that you are immune. Possibly 
your turn will come next and after it is 
over, you will realize how easily the disaster 
might have been prevented by the exercise 
of a little care and foresight. 

The average resident of a country or 
suburban home takes out a liberal fire insur- 
ance policy and then feels that he haz done 
his whole duty and is fully protected. In 
case of fire, the insurance company will pay 
for the actual financial loss, but how about 
the loss of the home? Does not your home 
represent to you, something that the insur- 
ance company’s check can never replace? 
Is not the home worth protecting? Insur- 
ance pays the market value of property lost, 
but it does not prevent fires. Fire depart- 
ments, when called upon to do so, will put 
out fires, but they do not prevent them. 
There is but one person responsible for the 
prevention of fire in your home and that is 
yourself. 

Begin in the cellar with an examination 
of the conditions surrounding the furnace. 
See that it stands at least five feet away 
from any partitions or other woodwork, 
then trace the flue to its connection with 
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the chimney. You may be surprised to find 
that the flue passes through some partitior 
with the woodwork fitting closely around 
the pipe. This condition exists in many 
houses and the partitions have never y 
ignited from the hot pipe. The chances 
are, however, that sooner of later a blaz 
will be started. Forestall it by cutting away 
the partition so that there will be a hole 
at least six inches clear, all around the pipe 
and line this hole, and cover both sides of 
the wall around it, with asbestos paper such 
as may be purchased at any of the hard- 
ware stores. Then see that all hot air or 
steam pipes, where they pass through wall 
floors or partitions, are covered with asbé 
tos paper or other non-inflammable ma- 
terial. 

Look into the condition of the wood-pil 
and kindlings. For convenience in build 
ing fires, the light kindlings are usuall; 
kept near the furnace, but care should b: 
exercised to see that they are always suff 
ciently far away to prevent any possibility 
of ignition, either from the heat of the fu 
nace or from sparks that may fly out when 
the doors are opened. See that all rubbish 
is collected in substantial boxes or barrels 
and do not allow loose piles of paper to 
collect in any part of the cellar. 

A great many fires are started from hot 
ashes, and the care of ashes merits careful 
consideration. In hundreds of families th 
ashes, as taken directly from the furnace 
are sifted into wooden barrels and never 
a thought given to the danger of so doing 
until the fire starts. With the comparatively 
inexpensive, all-steel sifters and barrels on 
the market there is no excuse for using 


‘wooden receptacles in connection with the 


handling or storage of ashes. If the ash 
are removed every day or two, a sufficient 
number of steel ash cans can be purchased 


for a small outlay to satisfactorily take 
care of the situation. If you are obliged to 
store your ashes until the spring clean-out, 
do not use wooden barrels for the purpose. 
It is preferable to set aside a corner of the 
cellar, as far removed from any woodwork 
as possible, for an ash pile and, after the 
ashes have remained in the steel sifter 
sufficiently long to make sure that they con- 
tain no live coals, dump them on the open 
pile. 

Before leaving the cellar, look after the 
condition of the chimneys. Soot from the 
stoves and furnace collects at the bottom 
of the chimney and, eventually, a spark is 
carried through the flue and the accumu- 
lation is set on fire. If the collection of soot 
is large, it will soon blaze up with sufficient 
intensity to overheat the chimney and set 
fire to the adjoining partitions. To safe- 
guard against this, every chimney should 
have, at its base, an iron door through 
which all soot can be removed and this 
removal should be carefully attended to at 
least once each year. 

Next to the cellar, in point of fire hazard, 
comes the kitchen, in which the stove com- 
mands the first consideration. As with the 
furnace, this should be as far from al: 
woodwork as possible but, since the limita- 
tions of room make the five-foot clearance 
space, set as a standard for the furnace, 
impossible in the kitchen, it will be necessary 
to furnish some protection for the walls, 
both behind the stove and on the sides near 
it. This is best done by tiling, appropriate 
designs being obtainable, which will add a 
pleasing feature to the appearance of the 
room as well as furnishing excellent pro- 
tection. The tiling should extend from the 
floor to a height of at least eighteen inches 
above the top of the stove. If this is con- 


sidered too expensive, steel or iron sheath- 
ing may be substituted for the tiles. The 
space beneath the stove should also be pro- 
tected and the best and most permanent 
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stove setting is one made of concrete laid 
on the floor to a depth of one-half to one 
inch, extending sufficiently far in froat and 
at the sides of the stove to catch all sparks 
and ashes that may be dropped in the ma- 
nipulation of the fire. Here again, if the ex- 
pense of concreting seems prohibitive, sheet 
iron may be substituted to cover the same 
space. 

Where stoves are used in other parts of 
the house, for winter heating, the concrete 
setting and wall tiling will be hardly practi- 
cal ds the protection will have to be of a 
temporary form that may be taken down 
when the stove is removed in the spring. In 
such cases, substantial plates of thin sheet 
steel can be used for the protection of the 
floor and nearby walls. 

If the house contains fireplaces, see that 
the tiling or brickwork is extended suffi- 
ciently far in front to catch any flying 
sparks, and provide a fine gauze screen for 
use over the entire front when burning 
woods that are liable to snap and spark. 
Always place this screen over the fireplace 
at night whether the fire is left burning or 
is apparently extinguished. 

In all parts of the house there are 
matters of fire prevention to be looked after 
in the course of the tour of inspection. One 
of the most important of these is the pro- 
vision for the care of matches. Never 
leave matches lying around loose, nor in the 
pasteboard boxes in which they are pur- 
chased, unless they are of the safety type 
which requires the specially prepared side 
of the box for striking. The safety match 
has a number of points in its favor as it 
cannot be ignited by rats and mice nor by 
stepping upon it when carelessly dropped 
on the floor. For the storage of the 
ordinary type of match provide tin cases 
with tightly fitting covers, while the matches 
for immediate use should be held in metal 
or china match boxes so placed that the 
blaze cannot be communicated to any sur- 
rounding object in case their entire con- 
tents should catch fire. Many people are 
reasonably careful in the matter of unused 
matches but entirely neglect to make any 
provision for spent matches. 

Lace curtains and draperies form another 
fruitful source of fires. An actual test 
should be made to see how they will be 
blown about the room in case open doors 
or windows allow excessive drafts of air 
to strike them. If you can reach a gas jet 
with any curtain, change the position of the 
curtain or the jet at once. If gas jets are 
of the swinging bracket type, make sure that 
they cannot be swung sufficiently far back to 
ignite the wall to which they are attached. 
This caution seems almost needless, as any- 
one with ordinary foresight would not place 
a jet in such a position, yet such cases are 
actually found with unexpected frequency. 

In addition to the dangers that have been 
suggested, and which may be readily 
remedied, there are others, incidental to 
home life, which should be most aggres- 
sively guarded against. To repeat the 
“don’ts” applying to such cases may appear 
trite, yet the fact that disastrous fires occur 


daily, due to failure to observe these simple 
rules, certainly warrants their repetition 
many times. 

Don’t fill lamps at night. Keep the oil in 
a tight metal can and use it only by day- 
light. Then be sure that the lamps are 
thoroughly cleaned, both on the outside and 
in the burner. 

Don’t hang light, inflammable materials 
near the stove to dry. They may dry there 
a bit faster but a distance of four or five 
feet is safer. 

Don’t use benzine, gasoline or other 
inflammable cleansers at night, and don’t 
hasten the drying of articles so cleaned by 
placing them near the stove or gas jet. 
Above all, don’t clean gloves on the hands 
and then hold them near the gas or lamp 
to dry. 

Don’t keep benzine or oils in the house. 
Have a storage box outside for them, and 
place it where the entire box could burn up 
without damage to the premises. Cases of 
spontaneous combustion are comparatively 
rare, yet they do occur. Therefore, have all 
materials like oils and oily rags in this box. 

Don’t carry lighted lamps into cellar or 
stable. Lanterns are made for this purpose. 

Don’t throw water on a grease or oil fire. 
Water will only spread the burning oil. Use 
sand or a regular extinguisher. 


THE CARE OF LAMPS 


Don’t leave ordinary lamps burning dur- 
ing the night. If it is necessary to keep a 
light at night, procure a regular night lamp 
made for the purpose. 

Having eliminated all the possible sources 
of danger, and instilled in mind the things 
to be avoided, you may feel that you have 
made considerable progress toward the 
prevention of fire in your home. But, 
however careful you may be, there are still 
ways and means, impossible to foresee, in 
which a fire may be started. It is there- 
fore necessary that as intelligent thought 
be directed toward the subject of protection 
from fire as towards its prevention. You 
have, to be sure, the local fire department 
whose business it is to protect you, but 
remember the handicap of seven to twenty 
minutes which the fire has at the start if you 
wait for the department to arrive. 

Fire extinguishers are now made in a 
number of practical and convenient forms 
for home use and are daily proving their 
value in extinguishing fires or in holding 
them in check until the regular apparatus 
can be brought into operation. If you can 
successfully quench a small blaze with a few 
dashes from one of these chemical ex- 
tinguishers, you not only prevent great fire 
damage but also the loss incidental to the 
deluge of water that accompanies the use of 
the ordinary fire hose. These extinguishers 
come in several sizes, from the little one- 
quart squirt-gun type to more elaborate 
equipments containing several gallons of 
solution and fitted with rubber hose for 
directing the stream. Their action upon the 
fire is in all cases similar, as they contain a 
chemical solution which, upon striking the 
fire forms a gas that spreads over it like a 
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blanket and cuts off the oxygen from the air, 
thus effectually stopping all combustion. 

In the squirt-gun type a single solution is 
used and this is projected by pushing and 
pulling on the handle by which means a 
stream is thrown twenty-five or thirty feet. 
In the other types a solution of bicarbonate 
of soda fills the body of the extinguisher 
while a strong acid is held in a glass bottle 
in such position that, under normal condi- 
tions, it does not come in contact with the 
soda. When desired for use, the bettle is 
inverted or broken and the combination of 
the acid with the soda instantly forms car- 
bonic acid gas under sufficient pressure to 
force the solution through the nozzle to a 
distance of forty to fifty feet. The smaller 
extinguishers are especially handy for use 
in the kitchen, for putting out grease fires, 
and one may advantageously be kept there 
at all times, while others should be placed 
in each room where there is a stove or fire- 
place. Decide upon certain permanent 
positions for the extinguishers and always 
keep them in these places. Be sure that 
every member of the family is familiar with 
the locations chosen and is instructed in the 
method of operation. 

While these hand extinguishers are ot 
great value, their effectiveness will be lost 
on fires in walls or under floors if no means 
is at hand to “open up” so as to get at the 
seat of the blaze. The writer vividly recalls 
standing for a long five minutes, extin- 
guisher in hand, and helplessly watching the 
smoke curl slowly through the cracks of a 
sheathed wall while someone else hunted 
frantically all over the premises for an axe 
with which to break open the sheathing. 
The fire axe should form a part of the 
protective apparatus of every home. Do not 
depend on the axe in the cellar or wood- 
shed, which is usually borrowed or other- 
wise missing when most wanted, but pro- 
cure a regular fire axe and have a place for 
it on the ground floor. Then do not lend it 
or use it for any *purpose other than fire. 
It may remain undisturbed in its rack for 
many years but, when needed, will well 
repay the small cost of the investment. The 
fire axe has a sharp blade and is fitted with 
a good stout point. Since it is the develop- 
ment of fire fighting experience, it is just 
the thing needed for an emergency. 

In the country, many of the fires are in 
barns and stables, which, owing to their 
highly inflammable contents, are particularly 
dangerous. In such buildings the owner 
should see that the “NO SMOKING?” rule 
is most rigidly enforced. At night, no one 
should enter such a buliding with anv light 
other than a lantern having a chimney 
wholly enclosing the flame and the chimney, 
in turn, well protected with a wire guard. 
Be sure that this lantern does not leak and 
is clean of all oil on the outside. 

While one or more pails may usually be 
found around a barn, it is poor policy to 
depend upon pails and water for extinguish- 
ing barn and stable fires. The chemical 


extinguishers, especially of the larges sizes, 
are invaluable here and, in addition, a fire 
bucket tank can often be used to advantage. 
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SIMPLIFIED SPRAYING 


By ELIZABETH BOOTES CLARK, Landscape Architect 


HE mere suggestion to a man to spray is very apt to bring 

a look of bewilderment and stubbornness upon his face. 

So much has been advised, so many brands put on the 

market, so many different methods have been in vogue 

for the past few years, that there seems to be a general hodge 

podge in the minds of many. Let us see if matters cannot be 

simplified, and the varieties of sprays reduced in number, so that 

there will not be so much confusion. This does not mean that 

other materials are not good, but that these three mixtures, with 

which we shall deal later, are most advised by those in authority 
because of their efficiency and convenience. 

In the first place, the pests that affect plant life and are con- 
trolled by spraving are divided into two classes: insects and 
fungoids. In their relation to plant destruction insects fall again 
s, the sucking insects and the chewing insects, each 
needing a different treatment, while 
all fungoids are in general treated 
alike. The two classes of insects, the 
“chewers ’ and the * suckers,” have 
each entirely different methods of at- 
tacking the plant, which makes it 
necessary for the separate treatments. 
The “chewers” can readily be at- 
tacked through their stomachs by 
spraying with a poison the parts of 
the plant eaten by them. Any spray 
poisonous to the insect will of course 
be effective, but some have advantages 
over others because of injury to plant 


into two classe 
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through the bark into the live wood 
and suck the juices. They cannot be 
attacked through their stomachs ex- 
cept by poisoning the sap, which of 
course would kill the plant which we 
are trying to save. So, what is known as a contact insecticide is 
used; that is, a spray that covers and suffocates the pest rather 
than poisons it. <A little study on this matter will post the amateur. 

As regards the stomach poisons, the arsenical poisons are the 
best and most generally used. Mr. Smith, late of the New Jersey 
Experiment Station, says of them: “Whenever they are available 
it will pay to use them to the exclusion of other materials. There 
is no other stomach poison that compares with them.” Arsenate 
of lead is now considered the most satisfactory of all because less 
injurious to foliage than Paris green or any of the other arsenical 
poisons. There is also a certain gummy quality which makes it 
stick longer to foliage. 
This preparation is now 
put up in either powder 
or paste form, making it 
very convenient to use. 

The contact insecti- 


Is More Expensive But 
Necessary Where Bor- 
deaux Mixture Is Used, 
as the Galvanized Iron 
Is Soon Corroded by It 





cides, those used for San 
José scale and the like, 
have been the cause of 








ised by entomol one that cannot possibly do injury to 
mant trees evel plied at the full concentrated strength. 
is the now wel vn solution of lime and sulphur, which 
be boug! home. This can be applied on 
quiet day throu t the winter, but the best time is when 
e iea uds swell i1 spring before ‘ 
pearance of rst brood of 
le Should the 1 tation be verv 
( fall spra e given ver\ 
1 alte he le 
It is very import hat this winter 
Sp1 be strong en kill the pest, 
ul e only me & sure 1s to ee ee. 
ise a hydrometet re is one made The Bordeaux Nozzle 
now for use witl sulphur and Which Must Be Used 
known as “ spray and costing for Spraying for 
. a Coddling Moth, Also 
seventy-five _cents inst ument 1S Good for General 
somewhat like a meter, with a Work, Whitewashing, 
eraduated scale in tl ipper part, but Disinfecting, and the 
loaded at the botto h shot rather Like 
than mercury. By ing it into the concentrated lime-sulphur 
solution it should the number 1300 marked on the scale. 
Water should be added to this solution until the hydrometer floats 
at the mark 1.03. mixture may be stronger, although a 
waste of material, | ist not be any weaker or it will not kill 
the scale. This dilut ution of 1.03 is the proper strength for 
a winter spray for all king insects. The commercial solution 
usually has the nu f times it should be diluted marked on 
the box, generally the concentrated solution in seven parts 
of water, but the hydrometer testing is the only sure means. 
Where the mixtur iade at home the testing should be done 
just the same. In { t is unwise to neglect it. 


Under the new met the lime-sulphur solution is not difficult 


to make, although perhaps a little fussy. The formula is 1-2-1; 
that is, 1 pound of ked lime, 2 pounds of flour of sulphur 
and 1 gallon of wat ut the water on to boil, mix the sulphur 
with a little of it, « itl varm or cold, to form a smooth paste, 

idd to by water. When this begins to boil add the lime, so 
shat: one may get the fit of the heat from both the stove and 
slaking a Boil this for fifty minutes, or longer if the mixture 


does not get the pr color or if there is any free sulphur. 


Calcium lime makes nixture a catsup or dirty brown color, 
and magnesia lime an ve green. Cool the mixture, strain and 
plug up tightly in son ssel, and it can be kept until used. This 
is a concentrated solution and should test to 1300 by the hydrom- 
eter, the same as ay imercial solution. For use as a winter 
spray it should be diluted the same; that is, to 1.03. The old 
formula of 22-17 i ‘tically the same thing, except that it is 


not in a concentrated form 
and has salt in its make- 
up, which reduces the spe- 
cific gravity. The self- 
boiled solution has no real 
chemical union and should 
never be used as an insec- 
ticide, but as a fungicide 
it is as effective as any. 








much discussion and dif- 
ference of opi nion. 
When the scale first ap- 
peared the case seemed hopeless, and then the various crude oils 
were found to be effective. Any material strong enough to kill 
mature scale is injurious to foliage, so these were applied when 
the trees were dormant. But in the course of time the oils were 
found to be harmful, sometimes burning the wood by improper 
application, and in many cases permanently injuring young 
orchards by slow permeation. Now a better preparation is 


The Vermorel Type of Nozzle with Pole and Stop Co 
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There is a sediment in 

the home-made _ solution 

which very conveniently 
one can see when a spot is missed. 
In the commercial n there is none of this, so that it is well 
to add slaked lime proportion of 5 pounds to 1 barrel of 
solution, to act as a “t er.” To make a thorough job of it, it 
is always advisable be spraying to scrape off with a hoe and 
burn all the loose barl | wash the tree down with caustic soda, 
1 pound to 6 gallons of water. 


shows on the trees at 
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But there always comes up the question of a contact insecticide 
for summer use, for young scale, etc. The winter strength of 
lime-sulphur would kill plants in foliage, so that some of the 
weaker ones must be used. Among the best of these are the soap 
emulsions, with or without kerosene, and the tobacco mixtures, 
and of these the pick is probably the whale oil soap emulsion. 

The best known remedy for fungous diseases is Bordeaux 
mixture, which has been in use for many years. But of late a 
very weak solution of lime-sulphur known as “summer strength” 
has been proved very satisfactory, and 1s rapidly taking the place 
of the older remedy. So far as is known one is as good as 
another, but for those who are trying to reduce the number of 
spraying materials, lime-sulphur at summer strength will be the 
accepted fungicide. It is coming to be a very general thing now 
to combine the lead arsenate and summer solution of lime-sulphur 
into one spray, thereby having an insecticide and a fungicide in 
one and so saving time. Instead of the water that is called for 
in the arsenate of lead spray, the same quantity of lime-sulphur 
at summer strength is used. In this way leaf blister mite, the 
leaf spots, rots and mildews are prevented. Many of these are 
incurable after they have once gotten a foothold and should be 
prevented by spraying before the disease makes its appearance. 

For many purposes the small knapsack and hand pumps are 
very satisfactory, but for large fruit trees and the like the larger 
power pumps will bé found necessary. All of the Vermorel 
types of nozzles, “The Friend,” “The Brown,” “Mistry Jr.” and 
“The Deming” are good. The spraying material must be thor- 
oughly strained and kept clean to prevent the nozzles from clog- 
ging, and for this purpose a fine strainer is made of brass wire 
cloth, thirty meshes to the 
inch. An agitator is also im- 
portant and is a contrivance 
at the bottom of the reservoir 
to keep the liquid well stirred. 
In buying a pump one should 
see that it is fitted up with 
this contrivance, for other- 
wise the liquid must often be 
stirred by hand. 

One need not be discour- 
aged because his neighbor 
does not spray, for if thor- 
oughly done with the proper 
materials he can keep his grounds well cleared of pests. 

A SPRAYING CHART 
MATERIALS AND STRENGTH 
Lime-SuLpHurR (Commercial concentrated solution) : 

Winter Strength—1.03 specific gravity—test with hydrom- 
eter. Add slaked lime in proportion of 5 Ibs. to 1 barrel of 
solution, as a “marker.” 

Summer Strength—for plants in foliage— 

For pome or seed fruits, as apple, pear, quince, etc., 
make 5 times weaker than for winter strength. 
For stone fruits, as peach, plum, cherry, etc., make 
15 times weaker than for winter strength. 
ARSENATE OF LEAD PAsTE: 

2 Ibs. to 50 gals. of liquid, either water or lime-sulphur 
solution (summer strength). Mix at first with a small quan- 
tity of the liquid until creamy and free from lumps, then add 
full amount. If it will not stick to very smooth or spread 
over hairy leaves, add 1 lb. of soap to every 40 or 50 gals. of 
mixture. 

If not used in the lime-sulphur, that is, if used in water, 
add an equal quantity of good fresh lime, so that the arsenate 
will not burn the foliage. 


Compinep Lime-SULPHUR AND ARSENATE OF LEAD: 
To 50 gals. of lime-sulphur (summer strength) add 2 Ibs. 
arsenate of lead paste. Dissolve arsenate as above. 
Wuate Or Soar Emutsion—For plants in foliage: 
1 Ib. whale oil soap to 5 gals. water. Dissolve the soap in 
1 gal. hot water. Add the remainder of the water, either 
hot or cold. 





Courtesy of The Deming Co. 


A convenient form of sprayer with 
a twenty-four gallon tank 


PESTS AND REMEDIES 
SuckiNnG Insects—As scale, plant lice, squash bug, pine chermer. 
etc. : 

Winter Spray—Lime-sulphur (winter strength) while the 
trees are still dormant. Best time is the early spring about 
two or three weeks before the leaf buds burst. 

Summer Spray—Whale oil soap emulsion. 

CHEWING INsects—As caterpillars, cabbage worms, potato bug, 
beetles, codling moth, curculio, etc. : 

Arsenate of lead. 

Funcoips, Peach leaf curl, leaf spot, black and brown rot, 
mildew, canker, etc. : 

Lime-sulphur (summer strength). 

REMARKS 

It is well to use the combined lime-sulphur and arsenate of 
lead spray whenever the arsenate is needed. Hybrid roses 
should be given a spray of this once a week, taking care to get 
the spray under the leaf as well. 

To spray for codling moth have a high tower and force the 
spray downward into the upright calyx cups at 150 lbs. pres- 
sure—use Bordeaux nozzle only. Use the combined lime- 
sulphur and arsenate of lead, as a fungicide is needed at this 
time of year. For stone fruit use only 4% as much lime-sul- 
phur. Spray when 85% of petals have fallen and repeat in ten 
days. Must not spray when trees are in bloom as will kill bees 
—there is a law to prevent this. Do not spray stone fruit before 
the hull falls, and plums should be sprayed earlier than peach. 

Vinegar will take out any stains made by lime-sulphur solution, 











COUNTERFEITING ANTIQUES 


HE counterfeiting of genuine objects of art is not a recent 

practice, as some writers would have us believe, says 

Edwin Atlee Barber. The Chinese have for several 

centuries imitated and reproduced their own famed 

fabrics of earlier times, and with full intent to deceive have placed 

upon them the same characters or marks which distinguished the 

originals. In Europe the forging of bric-a-brac can be traced 
back for a century or more. 

Wherever collectors of rare and beautiful art works sprang up 
skilled copyists began to turn their talents to profitable account. 
As early as the year 1815 one Bettignies, an accomplished potter 
of Saint Amand les Eaux, in France, commenced the counterfeit- 
ing of the beautiful soft paste porcelain of the Sévres factory, 
and examples of his work which are still extant are among the 
most perfect reproductions which have ever appeared. 

In the latter half of the nineteenth century many wealthy citi- 
zens of this country travelling abroad began to collect representa- 
tive examples of pottery and porcelain from the celebrated fac- 
tories of Europe and brought back with them extensive and 
valuable collections of these wares. But among these treasures 
were numerous pieces of questionable character which have since 
been proved to be spurious. No collector of that period appears 
to have escaped entirely the wiles of the forgers, who were even 
then plying their trade with little chance of detection. 

Most of these collections have since passed into the possession 
of public museums, and many of them under expert inspection 
have been gradually reduced by the elimination of fraudulent 
specimens. In certain museums, however, these collections are 
still exhibited intact, no attempt having been made, for politic 
reasons, to withdraw the obviously fraudulent pieces. 

After the centennial exhibition in Philadelphia in 1876 the 
number of art collectors increased rapidly. As certain classes of 
objects became popular their modern counterparts appeared in 
increasing numbers, but some time elapsed before collectors be- 
gan to discriminate between the genuine and false. Collections 
formed about that time frequently contain many rare and price- 
less things, but among them will always be found a large propor- 
tion of worthless reproductions. As authentic objects became 


scarcer the modern mock wares became more plentiful, and within 


the last twenty years the latter have outnumbered the former 
thousand to one. 
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EAL estate men are cheerful rogues, 

yet we could not live without them. 

Who would inveigle us into pas- 

tures strange and new, coax the 

coin from our purses and disturb our other- 
wise peaceful lives with visions of bettering 
our conditions? One becomes enthusiastic 
over their optimism, it ekes from every 
phrase and pours from every advertisement. 

We did not own a home, we were com- 
fortable in a small apartment. And yet we 
longed, with a longing more persistent than 
Banquo’s ghost, to own a home ; to know by 
real, first hand experience something of the 
trials of plumbers and furnaces; to have a 
lawn to mow and snow to shovel. That ac- 
counts for our acquaintance with real estate 
men as a genus. 

We had a mild form of home mania at 
first whose symptoms took no 
more fatal form than long walks 
and rides about town, “Just to 
see where we should like to live 
if we should ever care to buy.” 
Our particular tastes were our 
own worst enemies. We were 
looking for a hill. 

In the Berkshire Hills and in 
the Lehigh Valley they have 
them to level, but if one were 
ever discovered within the city 
limits of Chicago it would be 
immediately fenced in to protect 
it from the wear and tear of the 
multitude which would at once 
descend or ascend upon it. 
Mammoths and prehistoric rel- 
ics of all kinds we have in our 
museums, but there is many a 
Chicago youngster who has 
never seen a life-size hill. How- 
ever, pictures are very realistic. 
So little by little we gave up all 
ideas of hills and contented our- 
selves with the lake and the 
trees. 

We haunted the public library, 
borrowed books of our friends 
and even bought magazines; we 
read widely in our desire to gain 
the experience of those who had 
gone before. 

Almost any couple in almost 
any Eastern town could walk out 
of a summer evening, select their 
deserted farm and commence at 
once to remodel it into a coun- 
try place. It is always a charm- 
ing old house with excellent 
proportions and splendidly pre- 
served timbers. One charming 
couple even found a “bank” of 
leaded glass windows in the hay mow. 

We grew a little discouraged while look- 
ing for our deserted farm and _ finally 
pigeonholed that along with the hill. 

It was at this juncture we decided to ad- 
vertise. We also gave the landlord notice 
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By STEWART WELCH wntown. We shall always wonder what 
place was like, for after walking or 
ther ploughing down a snowy lane and 
uiring the way twice we gave it up. 
‘aiting at the station forty minutes for the 
xt train only strengthened our decision. 
\ pleasant home” had the gravestones 
' a cemetery peeping up over the railroad 
icks as a view from the dining-room. 
\nother explicitly described house was 
unded on the north by a lumber yard, on 
west by the elevated tracks, and a coal 
rd joined it in another direction. In this 
swer what they did not tell counted for 
much more than what they did tell. 
Finally the exploring party narrowed 


that in six months our apartment would be 
“to let.””. This was not due entirely to gen 
erosity for the landlord, but to prop up any 
possible faint-heartedness on our part. 

From that time on we gave our leisure 
hours to the reading and investigation of 
our answers. It is a fascinating game. Not 
even a first best seller can hold its own in 
the face of a bundle of new letters 

Our ideas at first comprised acreage; a 
though we had never owned a hen, perhaps 
it was paying fifty cents a dozen for eggs 
that finally decided us to let the word chick 
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ens creep into the ad. wn to one and the subsequent questions 
A place with forty bearing fruit trees, 
perennial garden and small fruit attracted 


n something like this: 
Did you go up in.the haymow and look 
for the leaded glass windows?” 

Meekly, “there was no hay- 
mow.” : 

“Then we will not take it.” 

At this point we decided to 
buy a suburban lot and_ build. 
A portable house could serve 
through the summer and later 
be used for a garage. We 
rather fancied one corner lot, 
around which, the man told us, 
there was a brick paving. The 
snow lay deep and frozen over 
it and later we found this pav- 
ing to be a myth, also that 
neither gas nor electricity came 
within a block of it. We had 
not bought, and the remarks of 
our friends, “Patronize reliable 
people after this,” were our only 
congratulations upon our escape. 

Finally we happened on this 
little place. Happen is just the 
word. Had it been summer we 
should probably have passed it 
by, hidden as it is, but the leaves 
had not yet come; in fact, the 
winter had not yet gone. We 
had come out to look at a place 
and night had fallen over the 
little village. We were at the 
station to return to the city 
when the lad said, “There is a 
little house over here for sale, 
but the agent thought it was too 
small for you.” 

As we walked down the path 
I said, “Why, I like this—it’s a 
doll house.” 

I never saw the house again 
till we came to measure for the 
curtains. I had been afraid to 
come before the papers were 
our attention. There would be years of igned for fear it might prove to be too 
time and labor saved by buying the fruition iall for us or that some other fatal defect 
of some other man’s labor, and we looked oht be discovered. 
at each other with unbelieving eyes, for the advise no one to buy property in this 
price was very reasonable. It was located nner, for it might prove risky. We 
only five minutes from a 25 minute schedulk ew the suburb was above reproach as to 


The Wigwam from the Front 
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character of people and improvements. We 
knew the value of its front foot, that mem- 
ber with which every city buyer becomes 
familiar. Its commuting possibilities and 
train schedule had all been scrutinized, 
every possible family skeleton we could 
find had been dragged from its closet be- 
fore considering it at all. 

For a long time we called it “The Little 
House.” Then we tried to call it “Willow 
Cottage.”” Since there was not a willow tree 
on the place we thought we might intro- 
duce one to take the place of the much- 
overworked bay tree. But the name would 
not stick. Sometimes we dignified it by 
saying bungalow, but among ourselves it 
was always “The Little House.” When a 
certain popular magazine adopted that name 
for one of its departments we almost felt 
a sense of perpetual affront and began to 
hunt for a new name. 

In some way “The Wigwam” was sug- 
gested, and it has clung. It seems appro- 
priate,.too, in that there is an absence of 
pretence in the building and of form in its 
surroundings. 

We have lived in it more than a year and 
a day, have summered and wintered in it, 
and have been content. The cottage is at 
the rear of a 150-foot lot. 

Between it and the street there are sev- 
eral fine old trees, elm, walnut, cotton- 
woods and oaks. The fences on both sides 
are covered with immense wild grapevines, 
giving complete seclusion from the neigh- 
bors on either side. Along these fences 
are the bulb beds, and there we have trans- 
planted the many varieties of wild flower 
we have found in the nearby woods. 

Across the front of the lot we have 
started a hedge from native seedlings. We 
went a-Maying, the leaves on the shrubs 
were just out and we selected them at ran- 
dom for beauty of leaf and form. Among 
those we can recognize are sumac, elder- 
berry, red-twigged willow and prairie rose. 
They grew and thrived, for they were plants 
suitable to our climate and bid fair to make 
us a woodsy hedge. A clump of lilacs we 
divided and also planted there. 

The house has three rooms, opening into 
each other by arches, the dining-room, liv- 
ing-room and library, giving the effect of 
an apartment thirty-five feet long. A bed- 
room and closet open off of this, while back 
of it are the kitchen and pantr;, the bath- 
room and a side storm porch. 

It is so small that we said after the fur- 
niture was all in there was not room enough 
for an argument or even a tear. The attic 
covers the whole house, and into it is hur- 
ried the first cast-off or discarded article. 
As the old lady in the country said, “There 
is everything up garret but the grace of 
God and money.” 

We parted with much dust-collecting 
junk that we had been unconsciously accu- 
mulating. A celebrated architect has said 


the building of small houses is but a fad 
and doomed to go the way of all fads. If 
this be so, then it is a sane fad. 

But the man and woman who hesitate 
to build because their finances do not war- 
rant a mansion, whose home must perhaps 
remain under the same roof for a lifetime, 
may know comfort and convenience to a 
great degree in a small house. Architects 
may not agree as to its beauty, but from our 
own experience we have found many rea- 
sons for being satisfied with “The Little 
House.” 

Less invested means lower taxes, cottage 
furniture is appropriately of a less expen- 





Hugs the Ground Like a Cornwall Cottage 


sive character, the heating plant costs less to 
install and to maintain and there is need 
for fewer maids. We had no stairs. 

The big house is a vanity. All women 
pay much for their vanity, but none pay a 
higher price than the woman who builds 
more than she can afford. Such a place is 
expensive and costly to keep up. 

We made few changes inside the house 
except to repaper the walls in a light, neu- 
tral tan. The former dark-brown crepe 
paper below the dropped molding gave a 
cramped and depressing effect. We are 
fond of saying that there are nothing but 
originals on these walls, that our little 
library, 10 by 10, holds the best companions 
in the world. 

An unnecessary door between the living- 
room and the kitchen was closed. Against 
the living-room side we placed the piano to 
hide the lower part. Above that we ex- 
pect to hang a large picture. It has oc- 
curred to me, too, that a long mirror might 
be hung with good effect in an unused door 
frame. On the kitchen side of the door we 
put up shelves for utensils. 


Another useless door was removed and 
stencilled rep curtains hung. 

The kitchen is very convenient with its 
hot-water heater and excellent gas stove. 
The porcelain drain of the sink is higher 
than usual and slightly inclined. 

The kitchen storm porch we utilized for 
a tool house, staining the boards with a 
mixture of kerosene and dry green. Gro- 
cers’ boxes were shelved and hung for 
photographic supplies and the fast accu- 
mulating tools have their own hooks. On 
the back of the door is a burlap hanger for 
clean wrapping paper and in a corner a 
sack for scraps. ‘he working clothes of 
the lad hang there, also the family collec- 
tion of umbrellas. 

We found seventy-seven feet of porch 
too much to be enclosed with wire, so we 
bought black tarlatan and enclosed the whole 
into a delightful outdoor living-room where 
the most of the summer is spent. That 
part across the end of the house we used 
for an outdoor sleeping room. Waterproof 
canvas was tacked to long window rollers 
so the upper half may be left entirely open, 
if desired. 

Over one end of the porch there is an 
immense wild grape vine and beside this 
is an elderberry bush. Honeysuckle, crim- 
son rambler and wild cucumber are planted 
along the sides. 

The window box is one which mav be 
fastened to the inside of the window and 
be pretty all winter, for it is filled with 
3oston and other ferns. 

Our salvia bed was the reddest thing in 
this end of the town, the nasturtiums 
climbed all over the old stump where they 
were planted, but the sweet alyssum had 
very few blooms. 

The tiny vegetable garden did very well 
considering the work that was put upon it. 
The sweet corn was all pulled up by an 
energetic week-end guest from Gotham. 
He thought the scraggly grass did not look 
well along the border—they do not grow 
corn along Riverside Drive. 

The move was something of an experi- 
ment, but from our point of view it has 
been a successful one. We have enjoyed 
better health and have learned more than 
in a post-graduate course at college. 

Our house is so far back from the street 
that agents pass us by with lordly mien. 
But the birds drink at our little watering 
place and nibble at the suet on the tree. 
The squirrels come and go without fear. 
Our friends say, “How do you ever manage 
to live in such a little place?” or “Isn’t this 
house a dear? What a delightful home life 
you must have!” Beauty is all in the eye 
of the beholder. 

We never found that bank of leaded glass 
windows, but under the porch, after living 
in the house six months, we found “a nest” 
of storm windows, which were at least 
more useful if not so ornamental. 
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AN INTERESTING AND AUTHENTIC 
ANTIQUE SET TEE 





To the Messrs. Sloane, New York 


Dear Sirs: 


I beg to state that the settee covered with needlework illustrated in my work on Old 
English Furniture, Fig, 60, Age of Walnut and sold by me to you, was purchased by me 
from Sir George Donaldson and with the exception of some of the toes, which in all of this 
walnut furniture have to be renewed owing to worms, is quite untouched and utterly genu- 
ine. | date it 1675, or within 5 years either way. A most beautiful and remarkable settee. 

Yours faithfully, 
Percy Macquoid, 
Author of History of English Furniture, 


Among important pieces of Antique Furniture offered for sale in our 
Division of Furniture and Decorations is the Settee illustrated above, to 
which Mr. Percy Macquoid refers in his History of English Furniture, 
Vol. Il, page 65: “Fig. 60 is a long seat of stool form made to match 
the tall, cane-backed chairs of 1670 and originally cane-seated to carry 


a squab; in this instance the seat has been re-upholstered in needle- 
work of the time.” 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Furniture Makers and Decorators 
Fifth Avenue and Forty-Seventh Street, New York 
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f—1 OLD CHINA 
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N nearly all collections of miscellaneous china 
there are pieces of light blue Staffordshire in 
more or less attractive patterns. Some of 

these are marked “Longport;” others of deeper 
blue bear this word, accompanied by the name 
“Phillips.” The Phillips family of Longport, like 
the Woods of Burslem, the Clewses of Cobridge, 
the Ridgways, Adamses, Stevensons, and other 
Staffordshire potters, has long been associated 
with blue printed ware. Longport as a center has 
a wider significance than merely that of the Phil- 
lips potteries; for the Davenports worked there, 
gifted men, whose important place in English arts 
is not always recognized. 

While Phillips’ work is associated with printed 
ware, that of the Davenports is of a more ex- 
tended nature. John Davenport, who came to 
Longport about 1793, taking over the the John 
Brindley interest, was a man of marked ability, 
with a broader grasp of color and de- 
sign than many of his fellow potters. 
He made frequent trips to France; in 
order to study the work of the Sev fe 
designers. The china made at his 
Longport works at this period, 1795 
to 1805, is of great beauty, displaying 
a richness of color and a certain dash, 
seldom equaled by his Sti iffordshire 
contemporaries. “Old Dav enport” is 
rare and not often found in America 
unless imported recently; that is to 
say it does not form any important 
part of what we call Co fonial china. 
Davenport “flowing blue” is well 
known in this country and attractive 
it is as this ware goes. Many people 
do not care for blue of this order, but 
it is a mistake to exclude it altogether. 
Good specimens have color value and 
a fine decorative quality, but they 
cannot be grouped with blue of a dif- 
ferent tone. Historical blue is not 
harmonious with the “flowing” va- 
riety, and old blue Canton turns a 
sickly green. But in its own corner, 
the less popular blue may be given 
real distinction. It needs rather 
strong tones. There is nothing retir- 
ing about it. It does not fade politely 
into the background. It is assertive, quite as 
much so as historical blue, though less attractive, 
and, needless to say, less costly. Its value, com- 
mercially speaking, is slight, if historical blue is 
made the standard; no one would think of invest- 
ing in flowing blue as one would in Stevenson 
plates, or diamonds. The first purchase would 
be perhaps accidental. If real Davenport were 
found—marked “Longport” with an imprint of 
an anchor, the printing would be excellent, the 
blue deep ‘and strong and little of the slap-dash 
look of the more ordinary ware. The outlines 
would suggest early nineteenth century designing 
and might be made anywhere from 1800 to 1840. 
If made under the direction of John Davenport it 
would have to be near the 1800 mark, for in 1805 
the Longport works passed into the hands of 
Davenport's son and later into the hands of his 
grandson, Henry Davenport. 

To John Davenport may fairly be assigned 
the honorable position of having improved the 
body of English china—an improvement which 
could not be turthered during the eighty years it 
was made from the same formula. There are 
not wanting expert amateurs who, as far as the 


bodv *- concerned, place it in the first rank. Mr. 


Davenport’s connection with pottery commenced 
at Stoke-upon-Trent, when he was in partner- 
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ship with Mr. Woolf, who had a manuia 
adjoining Minton’s. ‘The partnership was di 
solved and he acquired the works at Longport 
Oriental designs, according to Jervis, were f1 
copied, the blue and red “Japans” being highly 
prized. An impetus was given to the produ 
tion by the patronage of [V., an im 


tant commission being executed 





after which the royal crown was added to 
trademark. “It is ~ f n in sooner itic qu 
ters to speak lightly of lp nage, | 
human nature is = he rld 01 
whether under a monarchy or a comalitie: in 
the effect on the public mind if the President 
trusted the execution of service to an Ameri 
can manufacturer would be such that the d 
trust of home productions which, in spite 


that can be said, exists in tl 
would be removed, 
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Sugar-Bowl to the broken and disabled. Cracked 

pitchers, noseless teapots, ciaipped 

; plates, have little value and sooner 
in American ceramics would b¢ fully recognize - later are passed on to other and. less careful 
and an impetus would be given to the highe: inds. In these days of restricted space, it 


cultivation of an honored art 
time commanded the patr: 
princes, has been the historian 


and inspired the loftiest of poets.” Davenp 

in the meantime (1801) had added glassmaking 
to his business, and in 1805 he made a further 
step by including the staining and painting 

glass windows for churches, etc., with Fuseli, wh 
was afterwards president of the Royal Academy, 
at the head of a large number of painters. Mr 
Davenport represented the borough of Stoke 


upon-Trent in Parliament 
He died in 1834, 
to his two sons. Henry Daven; 
chor also the words “Davenpo 
port.” 

There is a 


slight differen 


the clearness of flowing-blue \ teapot, for 
stance, will be sharp and crisp in the printing 
and the sugar-bowl, with the same decoration 
show a cloudiness at the edges, as if the pott 


had applied his color on too moist a background 
-all very plea 


The blue is blurred in places 

in effect, but not the potter’s 
looking over a number of old 
teristic is noticeable. 





leaving a prosp¢ 
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for him in 18 
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best 
sets 


minds of 


which has for 
kings and 
the student 


for a number of ye 
rous busines 


used an 


and “Long 


sometimes 


work. 


LONGPORT 


the unparalleled advance made 





Longport by Phillips and Rens Also Clews Teapot and Mayer 


} 


an 


et 


sing 
in 


this charac 


more carefully made. 


better than more dainty 


flowing-blue comes in two varieties— 

e cheapest of the cheap, usually marked “Petrus 
Ragout,” costing about fifteen cents a plate, and 
a very " excellent quality made in England, and 
mparing favorably in price with good modern 
vares the cheap plates, however, are more 
like the old ones. Were it not for their low price 
ind a certain “slap-dash” appearance they might 
eceive at first sight, even if one were quite 

ie 


\lodern 


uliar with the genuine. The better quality is 
rhe blue is richer and the 
dy of a much better grade. 


hey go very 


As luncheon sets 
certain backgrounds 
wares. But it seems a 
new flowing blue when the old may 
and at no greater outlay than would 
a really good set of modern china— 
so much if some of the best English makes 
vere under consideration. It might take time to 
get a dinner set together, but a break- 
fast or luncheon set might be man- 
aged in a summer, or perhaps in a 
day if one was very lucky. Here is 
aie the miscellaneous collector has 
the advantage of the specialist. Being 
more catholic in taste he is consiant- 
ly finding specimens which may be put 
to many uses. 


well, suiting 

to use 
S¢€ Wicd, 
paid for 


And to use old china 
every day is a pleasure by itself. 
might hesitate to drink coffee 
old Crown Derby, 
to cut roast beef 
shudder at 


One 
from 
deem it a sacrilege 
on real Worcester, 
mashed potatoes and 
gravy on “historical Staffordshire,” 
but with quaint and livable flowing 
blue dishes no incongruity would be 
felt. They are not collectors’ pieces— 
though pieces well worth collecting. 
Some people fill in the backgrounds 
of their collections with cracked and 
nicked specimens, regarding such as 
merely accessories. This is a doubt- 
ful scheme at best and really an ex- 
travagant method of securing a back- 
ground. Far better to buy a few 
“perfect” things than to give space 





seems a pity to put one’s pennies into anything 
uit really good pieces. True, an article may have 
1 value in spite of its cracks and nicks. Certain 
re wares have intrinsic worth, even when 
dly damaged; other pieces can be mended and 
most defy detection—yet they are never proof 
pieces. There is a great difference in collectors 
n this point. Some care a great deal about the 
wholeness” of their specimens. The medium 
ground is the better one; admitting occasionally a 

mended thing, but holding in the main to proof 














vieces. Most collections sooner or later pass out 
f the hands of the original owners. Collectors 
ften change their point of view, and forsake old 
shina and take up something quite different. 
Many a collection has been sold because the 


ywner felt that he would give up collecting for 
good and all. In a long acquaintance with peo- 
with hobbies, the editor of this department has 
iown only one person who gave up for good and 
ll. The others could no more stop collecting 
than they could stop sleeping, eating, etc. Possi- 
bly a new hobby filled the mind—old silver, jade, 
rare bindings, first editions, or something else 
equally remote from blue china. The gathering 
in habit was not abandoned. 
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Restful Light 


Your family will enjoy home 
more and sleep better, if they 
spend their evenings in soft, 
restful and ample light. 

Such illumination is apt to 
cost even less than the poor 
kind found in the average home. 

This is mostly a matter of 


the right shades 
and globes 


which get the most and best 
light from your current. The 
right shades and globes are also 
handsome, harmonizing with 
and bringing out the beauty 
of the other furnishings. 

Send for our Catalogue No 42 of 
Shades and Globes—Alba and the many 
other kinds we make for electricity or 4 
~ Give us your dealer’s name. He if 


as, or can get, any Macbeth-Evans 
shade or globe you desire. 


Macbeth - Evans Glass 
Company Pittsburgh 


Reg. U S. 
Pat. Off 


Y 
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Once upon a time there dwelt on 
the banks of the holy river Ganges a 


great sage, by name Vishnu-sarman. 


When King Sudarsana appealed to 
the wise men to instruct his wayward 
sons, Vishnu-sarman undertook the 
task, teaching the princes by means 
of fables and proverbs. 


’ Among his philosophical sayings 
was this: 


* “To one whose foot is covered with 
a shoe, the earth appears all carpeted 
with leather.’’ 


This parable of sixteen hundred 
years ago, which applied to walking, 
applies today to talking. It explains 
the necessity of one telephone system. 











A Proverb of Bell Service 


For one man to bring seven miflion 
persons together so that he could talk 
with whom he chose would be al- 
most as difficult as to carpet the 


whole earth with leather. He would 
be hampered by the multitude. There 
would not be elbow room for anybody. 


For one man to visit and talk with 
a comparatively small number of dis- 
tant persons would be a tedious, dis- 
couraging and almost impossible task. 


But with the Bell System provid- 
ing Universal Service the old proverb 
may be changed to read: 


To one who has a Bell Telephone 
at his lips, the whole nation is within 
speaking distance. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
Every Bell Telephone is the Center,of the System. - 





WE OFFER UNTIL NOVEMBER 


7 Our price 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL | yr. 3.00| for the 


| ree 
ee .- 
.. 3.00] 

) Saving 3.75 
After Nov. 10th these three will cost $6.75 
‘) Our price 


3.00 | for the 
tnree 
1.50 - 


35 


0] 
Saving 1,65 
After Nov. 10th these three will cost $4.80 


Your newsdealer or bookseller will take your order for any of these 
special clubs, or you may send your order and remittance to 


Travel or Lippincott’s | yr. . 


Review of Reviews | yr. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL | yr. 
McClure’s Magazine | yr, 


Hearst’s or Cosmopolitan | yr. . 


} Our price 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL | yr. 3.00 = 
Current Literature | yr, . ee | 5 
Etude or Everybody’s | yr. . 150] 

) Saving 2.25 


After Nov. 10th these three will cost $6.15 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL | yr. 3.00) Our price 


With Americzn Magazine | yr, . 1.39) — 
or Good Housekeeping | yr. . 1.50 + 
or Harp>r’s Bazar | yr. . 1.50) 3 50 
or Cosmopolitan | yr. 1.50} 


After Nov. 10th these two will cost $3.65 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 315 


10TH ONLY 


} Our price 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL | yr. 3.00) — 
Country Life in America lyre . . . 4.00 .00 
Review of Reviews | yr. sae. = 7 
) Saving 3.00 
After Nov. 10th these three wil! cost $7.75 
) Our price 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL | yr. 3.00 yb 
World’s Work or Dress | yr. 3.00 | A 10 
Independent | yr. beak sa 6 
, Saving 2,90 


After Nov. 10th these three will cost $6.85 


Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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MAINTAINING 
A SIXTY-YEAR-OLD STANDARD 


In 1853 we began making coaches, 
carriages and broughams for well- —_ coaches in the fifties. 

to-do old families. Rauch & Lang The way these cars run tells the 
became known for rigid standards. story, The rich but quiet elegance 
thus linking together with the name 
a great asset and a great obligation 
—and standards once attained must 
be maintained. 

That we should make electric ve- 
hicles when they were demanded 
was a natural evolution of our bus- 
iness. People who had owned our 
broughams wanted us to make them. 
So we produced some of the first 
electrics that were sold, 

Today we make them complete in 
our factory — in the same care- 


The Rauch & Lang 
Carriage Company 


2376 West 
Twenty-fifth St. 


ful, substantial way that we made 





and graceful style have made the 
Rauch & Lang the “Car of Social 
Prestige.” People of good taste and 
judgment will at once appreciate the 
beauty and value in our latest models, 
Any Rauch & Lang agent will gladly 









































BARGAINS IN MAGAZINES 


For the benefit of our readers we are preparing a catalog containing special clubbing offers which we have arranged for 
with the leading magazines, le cal will be ready Nov. 5th. We will be glad to send you a copy on request, 


The following Special Offers will be good until Nov. !0th only. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL | yr. 3.00] "***°' THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL | yr. 3.00) *"" 
With Youth’s Companion | yr. - - 2.00 


, 4° With Harper’s Bazar | yr. - - - - iol 2.65 
(Including all issues to Jan. 1) and Harper’s Cook Book of Left Overs— 
1913—Free—Also handsome Art Calendar Containing over 400 receipts 
Your newsdealer or bookseller will take your order for these special clubs or you may address and send remittance bo 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, Inc. 
315 Fourth Ave. A 33 32 New York City 


Value over | “as over 
$5.00 $5.00 








There must be a certain “wholeness” about a 
piece of china, else it is merely interesting from 
a student’s standpoint as a fragment of paste, 
glaze or decoration, regarded as a fragment, and 
kept merely as a reference. Possibly where the 
association was very great even a fragment would 
be worthy of a place in a cabinet. If the guaran- 
teed history of being real Washington china, actu- 
ally owned by our first President, accompanied a 
very cracked and battered cup, plate or pitcher, 
it would be of exceptional interest in spite of its 
condition. Also there are certain rare wares like 
Pallisy or Henri Deux of which the smallest frag- 
ment would enrich an entire collection. The 
pieces of the world are numbered and located 
and are not to be purchased. 

The average collection in America, as has been 
pointed out, runs more to the printed crockery 
of the late eighteenth century or early nineteenth 
than of finer wares. Some of these things are 
in perfect condition, proof in every sense of the 
word; others have imperfections so slight as to 
be noticeable only on most careful inspection. 
Now that mending and restoring are so well done, 
so cleverly, in fact, that even experts are de- 
ceived, this important branch is well worth in- 
vestigation. It is surprising what lifelike handles, 
spouts and covers are made by professional china 
menders. One or two men in this country have 
earned well-deserved fame for their work in 
repairing. They paint in the pattern where sec- 
tions are missing most skillfully and are really 
wizards when it comes to matching colors. 

This skillful treatment has not been attained 
without certain dark chapters. There have been 
“doctored” pieces sold as perfect at certain auc- 
tion sales where much tribulation has followed. 
So prevalent was the doctoring of dark blue his- 
torical ware about ten years ago that many people 
were unwilling to buy unless the pieces were ex- 
amined with a microscope. No discredit is in- 
tended to the restorers of old china, only to the 
unscrupulous dealers who profit by their skill. 


PRINTED LINENS, CHINTZES AND 
CRETONNES 


EAR by year the subject of printed linens 
and cottons, chintzes, cretonnes, etc., be- 
comes of greater importance to those in- 
terested in household decoration. Fresh sources 
of inspiration for reproduction or adaptation 
have been found, and for practically every style 
of domestic decoration appropriate and_har- 
monious fabrics can be obtained. While, of 
-ourse, these patterned materials themselves were 
lot printed in England or generally used until 
> latter part of the eighteenth century, yet for 
rooms furnished_in earlier styles it is frequently 
desirable to have bright, clean-looking stuffs 
which are washable for furniture coverings and 
hangings 

Of small domestic architecture and furniture we 
have not much record before the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Those whose houses have been treated in 
Elizabethan style will, if they want washing fab- 
rics for their rooms, use printed reproductions 
of silks of the periods, tapestry, or—as more 
suitable for a cotton or linen medium—the very 
ingenious imitations of wool stitchery now to be 
found. 

These bold patterns go well with the oak fur- 
niture and panelling of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. So, too, do the Renaissance 
style of fabric which many people use; printed 
cotton and linen stuffs, the designs of which are 
reproductions of magnificent damasks and bro- 
cades (and sometimes needlework) belonging to 
the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries; 
Florentine, Genoese and Venetian patterns with 
large repeats, some measuring four or five feet. 

These handsome stuffs have been composed of 
very rich and varied colorings in the original 


silken materials; in the less costly mediums they. 


are, naturally, more subdued, and perhaps when 
the design is very bold and dominating it looks 
best in monochrome with gradations of tone. 
The dignified severity of many of these patterns 
witnesses their ecclesiastical origin. Old Portu- 
guese and Spanish woven and embroidered de- 
signs, reproduced in print on cotton and linen, 
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We want fovend 
youa free vample 








_| Theillustration shows a cor- 
} | ner in the beautiful country 
'1| home of a prominent United 


|| States Senator. The house 
is finished throughout with 


UTILITY || 
Wall Board 


] Utility Wall Board takes the 
|| place of both lath and plaster. 
It is very tough and durable. 
| Will not warp or crack or shrink. 
H It is nailed direct to the stud- 

i! ding. Very easy to put on. May 
| be decorated in any way desired. 














A sample and the booklet 4 
free to every home owner- 
Wri .e for yours. 


THE HEPPES COMPANY 
4512 Fillmore Street 
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‘ WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPAN\ 


Chicago, Ill. i, | 











Headquarters 
For the Celebrated Hungarian and English 


Partridees and Pheasants 


Capercailzies, Black Game, Wild Turkeys, Quails, Rab- 
bits, Deer, etc., for stocking purposes. 
Fancy Pheasants, Peafowl, Swans, Cranes, Storks 
Ornamental Geese and Ducks, Foxes, Squirrels, Ferrets, 
etc., and all kinds of birds and animals. 


WENZ & MACKENSEN 


Dept.60,Pheasantry and Game Park, Yardley, Penna. 











Sturtevant 


The Sturtevant Suction Fan—the Western 
Electric Motor—both standards in their line 
for over 30 years. Combined they produce the 
perfect vacuum cleaner. The Western Electric- 
Sturtevant cleaner is the absolute solution 
of your cleaning problem. Both portable and 
stationary types, in sizes to fit every purse. 


Everything Electrical for Home and Business—many labor 
savers and comfort makers that you probably do not even 
know about. Investigate! Details in Booklet No. 8366. 





_. Manufacturers of the 7,000,000 “Bell” ‘Telephones 











“New York . Chicago vex rbig! San Francisco Montreal 

Boston 
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UNTIL NOVEMBER 10th ONLY WE OFFER: 











THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL | yr. 3,00 | All three for 

Delineator | yr. - © © « «© «© « « 1.50 

Everybody’s | yr. - - - - - = = t 50{ Saving $1.30 
After Nov. 10th these three will cost “ 80 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL | yr. 3.00) 
Le di os Worl al an y All four, for 
ern Priscilla l yr. - - - - - - I rt 

Pictorial Review 1 ae ae ee 1.00 | Seving $1.50 
After Nov. 10th these four will cost $4.25 

THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL | yr. 3.00) All three for 

Country Life in America | yr. - ‘an od 

Review of Reviews | yr. - - - - 3,00 } Saving $3.00 
After Nov. 10th these three will cost ‘$7. 75 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL | yr. 
Hearst’s Magazine | yr. 50 } 
McClure’s Magazine | yr.- - - - - 1.50) Saving $1.65 
After Nov, 10th these three wil cost $4.80 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL | yr. 3.00) 
Review of Reviews | yr. 3,00 | = ose al 
Housekeeper | yr. - - - - - = ~ et oe. 
Pictorial Review | yr. - - - - - =~ 1,00 | Saving $3.50 


3,00 ) All three for 
150+ 4°35 


After Nov. 10th these four will cost $6.25 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL | yr. 3.00) Allthree for 
McClure’s Magazine | yr.- - - - ~ 1.50 > aed 
Woman’s Home Companion | yr. - ~ 1.50) Saving $1.50 
After Nov. 10th these three will cost $4.90 


SEND YOUR ORDER AND REMITTANCE TO 


_THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


315 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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but correct interpretations. 


motives; such men are not copyists. 


UR dealers, with the dis- ¢¢ 
O plays on their floors and 

our beautiful portfolio of 
direct photogravures, enable you 
to choose from our entire line, 
wherever you may live. 

For bedroom, dining-room, liv- 
ing-room or library our period 
pieces offer distinction and 
charm; and our “Flanders,” a 
style which we originated and 
developed, demonstrates the real 
richness of our American wood 
—oak. 
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iO produce furniture after the manner of the 
& brothers Adam, Thomas Chippendale, Thomas 
Sheraton—names which are names to conjure 
with in furniture—it is needfu! to think their 
thoughts and to feel their moods. 


This is why many of our period pieces are not copies 


master workers know the spirit of the old masters and their 
They express the thought of lasting 
charm and constant beauty in rich woods. 
that your purchase is an expression of the motif which actuated these old mas- 
ters and will stand the test of time, we in/ay our shopmark in each piece. 
Ask that it be shown to you, for it means that Berkey & Gay furniture is 


For Your Children’s Heirlooms 


Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. 


167 Monroe Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan 


eam 


x 


J _ 
P CO \ ’ ol 


Our master designers and 


Because we want you to know 


NY ttl Allie atin tanned 


HARACTER in Furniture’ 
C is the title of our famous de 
luxe book, which gives the 
history of period furniture and 
much interesting and valuable in- 
formation concerning its uses. 
You will enjoy reading the book; 
we will mail it to you for fifteen 
two-cent stamps. 
We will also send 
“The Story of Ber 
key & Gay.” If you 
have a boy he will 
find inspiration in it. 
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This inlaid mark of 
honor identifies to you each 
Berkey & Gay piece 
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BARGAINS IN 


MAGAZINES 


For the benefit of our readers we are preparing a catalog containing special clubbing offers which we have arranged for 
with the leading magazines. The catalog will be ready Nov. 5th. We will be glad to send you a copy on req! 


The following Special Offers will be good until Nov. |0th only. 


With SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE - 3.00 Value$6.00 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 1 yr. at 50. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL | yr. aa —e 


With THE OUTLOOK | yr. - - - 3.00 Vaiue00.00 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL | yr, 3.00| 99" 
With HARPER'S MAGAZINE - - 4.00| . 

) Value$7.00 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL | yr. 3.00| "G00 
With VOGUE | yr. - - - = = = 4.00 


Value$7.0) 


Your newsdealer or bookseller will take your order for these special clubs or you may address and send remittan 


315 Fourth Ave. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, Inc. 


$3 New York City 





| are very fine with their symmetrical, conven- 
| tional designs, in which wonderful forms 
of fauna as well as flora appear. These Penin- 
sular textiles, being on not quite such a grandiose 
style as the Italian, look well with the original 
colorings, imitated, as far as is possible, when the 
receptive and brilliant quality of the silk is 
absent. 

The word “shadow,” as applied to patterned 
fabrics, is rather abused; it really is stuff of 
which only the warp is figured. This has a pat- 
tern printed on it before any weaving is done; 
he weit is white or cream thread, and this is 
what gives the charming misty effect. The sub- 
ject is introduced here because some of the bold 
and very definite designs just mentioned are 
treated in this way, and the outlines and general 
effect much modified. But “shadow” printing is 
seen at its best in the Louis XVI. style of de- 
sign, when garlands of roses and other flowers 
played so large a part. 

Excellently fitting in with Tudor and Stuart 
periods are also Persian printed cottons, and 
others in their styles, since both patterns and 
colorings harmonize with Oriental floor rugs 
| and carpets. The Persians were the greatest pat- 

tern-makers and most wonderful colorists the 
world has known; we never tire of the beauty 
of their productions, and it may be truly said 
that Persian fabrics can be found to go with 
practically all styles. That greatest designer of 
the last century, William Morris, who created 
very beautiful and original patterns and color 
combinations, based some of these on Persian 
models, 


CHINOIS PATTERNS 


Chintzes and linens showing either the earlier 
r later Chinese predominance are not amiss with 
any eighteenth century styles, except those of 
the last quarter, when the classic revival took 
place, and among the decorators and cabinet- 
| makers of the time, such men as the Adam 
brothers, Sheraton and Hepplewhite were in- 
fluencing English taste. Mention of the latter 
end of the eighteenth century leads our thoughts 
| to the fanious toiles de Jouy. Oberkauff started 
these factories at Jouy, near Versailles, and Louis 
XVI. granted them a Royal Charter. Both block 
and cylinder printing was done here. The de- 
signs were graceful and the work of skilled 
draughtsmen. 

Jean Pillement, a French artist, was born at 
Lyons in 1720. He was something of a traveller, 
and visited Paris, London, Vienna and parts of 
\sia, staying both in China and Persia. The 
type of fabric playing so large a part in decora- 
tive schemes this year is the Chinois, a combina- 
tion of Louis XV. and Chinese styles, of which 
Pillement’s designs are the most famous. 

There is an immense variety in these Chino’s 
patterns; in some, landscapes, figures, trees, flow- 
ers, etc., are introduced, groups being more or 
less connected by branches. Others represent 
buildings, with their naive disregard of the rules 
of perspective—bridges and numerous figures, all 
on rather a large scale. Chinois fabrics, which 
reproduce all the characteristic features in minia- 
| ture, are very pretty. Another type of Chinese 
printed cotton or linen confines itself to flowers, 
with here and there a typical vase. In the mat- 
ter of backgrounds there is great variety of 
color. A beautiful Chinese blue is the first fav- 
orite for this year; brown, too, is very popular. 
lhe almost white ground gives the pretty effect 
of painting on porcelain. Black, which is, per- 
haps, in greater demand than ever, is very fine 
with the floral Chinois style. Then there are 
lacquer red and a deep, strong yellow. These 
latter two colors are produced with the idea of 
their being used in rooms where there is the 
fine old lacquered furniture first seen in Eng- 
| land in the earliest decade of the eighteenth cen- 

tury; but such richness of color and detail seems 

to need in its surroundings fabrics of a subdued 
character. However, that is a matter of taste. 





The vertical stripe, distinct in colors or tex- 
| tures, is an abstract form of design that is very 
valuable in correcting the scale of small narrow 
| and low apartments, and one which may often 
| provide the most desirable background for the 
| particular pictures and furniture in view. 
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Id Stained with Cabot’s pa 

al Forman & Light, Arch’ts., 40 Cedar St., N. Y. 

a ' | 

>» _ Every Gallon Guaranteed 

“él i 1 The maker's guarantee and the proof of over twenty- 

rs five years’ use in every climate insures the user of 


" Cabot’s Creosote Stains 
























































Reliable dealers and painters recommend them, al- 
id though they can make more profit on the cheap and 
oS inflammable mixtures of kerosene and benzine. Every 
cent ‘‘saved’’ in buying cheap stains is a dollar 
t= wasted in labor and value. 
he “Your stain which has been used in this neighbor- 
ty hood has always improved with age, growing deeper 
id and richer in tone, while the cheap stains have 
th ruined the appearance of several houses here, fading 
“ to a rusty-brown —— or in spots. 
or W. A. Foot, Brooklyn, N. Y, 
ed You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the country. | 
or | Send for free samples of stained wood. | 
an j SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists 
129 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
- 
th 
of | | |) ip* 
ok We will deliver a complete heating ° °wWe f h li ] i .| 
t- equipment at your station at factory : very day — In millions O omes, ittie i 
im Prices = — oe - pay while ey “ _ 1] b ° uu 
a test it during ays of winter weather, ' 7 7 
n ey ' children, as well as grown-ups, are bein 
er or you pay nothing. Isn’t this worth | , “ 
ts feline nto? Cou we fer nach _ taught the joy of healthful living and | x=: 
eo iberal terms if we didn’t know that — "97 e | 
om , the Hess Furnace excels in service, _ bathing 1 In cleanly, beautiful tandard “ 
4 simplicity, efficiency, economy? * h ma. 
ck We are makers—not dealers—and rca 
le- t will save san all = a at rooms. 5 
or more details here. Write ; . | 
ed y r See 48-page booklet which Genuine “Standard” fixtures for the Home quirements of those who demand “Standard” | | 
er” Hess tells all about it. . salen : lous ; : “s " 
at Stee! Furnace Your name and address on a post and for Schools, Office Buildings, Public quality at less expense. All Standard | \ 
hea Price $49 card is sufficient. Institutions, etc., are identified by the fixtures, with care, will last a lifetime. + 
on pete yom pe hy —_ Hess, $23 Tacoma Bidg., Chicago Green and Gold Label, with the exception And no fixture is genuine unless it bears 
he Pipes & Registers Extra of one brand of baths bearing the Red and the guarantee label. In order to avoid 
-4- Black Label, which, while of the first substitution of inferior fixtures, specify {| 9% 
la- quality of manufacture, have a slightly “Standard” goods in writing (not verbally) | ~.@ 
ch | thinner enameling, and thus meet the re- and make sure that you get them. | ) 
y's | Standard Sanitary ‘Mfg.Co. Dept. s PITTSBURGH, PA. || | 
pe | New York . 35 West 3lstStreet Nashville . 315 Tenth Avenue,So. London . . . 57-60 Holborn Viaduct | ' 
or Chicago . 9005S. Michigan Ave. NewOrleans,Baronne & St-Joseph Sts. Houston, Tex. . Preston and Smith Sts. >. 
‘nt | Philadelphia . 1128 Walnut Street Montreal, Can, . 215 Coristine Bidg. San Francisco, ‘Cal. © 
le - | Toronto, Can. 59 RichmondSt.,E. Boston .. John Hancock Bidg. Merchants National Bank Building | 
Ps { Pittsburgh . 106 FederalStreet Louisville . 319-23 W. Main Street Washington, D.C. Southern Bidg. ! 
all St. Louis . 100 N. Fourth Street Cleveland . 648 Huron Road, S.E. Toledo, Ohio. . “311-321 Erie Street 
ch Cincinnati . 633 Walnut Street Hamiton, Can., 20-28 Jackson St.,W. Fort Worth, Tex. . Front and Jones Sts. Pe 
ia- | pom: Se ee en ee ee ae 
se ° 4 
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at- - me 
ot a“ 
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ar. { 
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ine For Liquor and Drug Users 
oe j A scientific remedy that has cured nearly half a 
Ss *aa° . a ° = 
of , million in the past thirty-two years. Adminis- 
the New Style Book of Dutch Furniture tered by medical specialists at Keeley Institutes 
1g- This valuable booklet is FREE—it illustrates over 300 e_ , only. Write for particulars 
en- patterns of Holland Dutch Arts & Craft pat Rng A ‘ . h F ll ° K ] I ° 
0 im: 
= EGY room and tal on fteresting story about To the she owing Keeley Institutes: 
t t n e clever Du a i : inaten, : - - 
ied who impart rt tfactive touch and individuality to Portland. Me. Pittetoen Ben jose ne Fifth Aen 
Y every piece they produce. a one Kansas City, Mo. gh, Pa., 
Our Trade Merk—a means of identification and ou’ Manchester, N. Providence, R. I. 
eyerantes, of excellency. is je B into every piece. Fla. Buffal Y. ° Columbia, 8. C, 
We will send you the address our Agee Di- Hot Springs, Ark. Jacksonville, alo, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
tributor nearest you where our . ean be Los Angeles, Cal. Atlanta, Ga. White Pisins, N. ¥. Winnipe Manitoba. 
all on him and ask to see Limbert’s Arts k Grates San Francisco, Cal. Dwight, Ill. Columbus, Ohio. Peg, 
Furniture. West Haven, Conn. . St. Louis Mo., 2801 Locust St, London, England 


CHARLES P. LIMBERT COMPANY Ccab Orchard, Ky. Marion, Ind, Portland, Ore. Toronto, Ont. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Dept.A Holland, Mich. 
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POTTERY FLOWER BOXES 


HE pottery flower box furnishes the most 
satisfactory solution of the problem of hav- 
ing living plants growing in the home with- 

out the accompaniments of unsightly flower pots, 
scattering soil and leaking water. Many of the 
best of these boxes are inexpensive, attractive in 
form and color, and enable one to grow healthy 
plants most successfully. They are large enough 
to furnish ample room for the roots of several 
plants in one box, yet small enough to be easily 
moved from place to place. 

The possibilities of these boxes are apparently 
only beginning to be realized by designers of pot- 
tery. Many of the forms now available are very 
attractive, but the variety as yet offered is by no 
means what we may expect in a few years when 
the use of these boxes becomes as general as it 
seems destined to be. The opportunities for varia- 
tions in texture, form, color and decoration are in- 
finite, and are likely to make a fascinating ap- 
peal to the imagination of designers. Then we 
will have hundreds of sorts where we now have 
tens to choose from. 

One of these boxes is essentially a water-tight 
outer receptacle for a porous pottery inset that 
holds the soil and plant roots. The inset is of 
course readily taken out. It is provided with holes 
in the bottom through which drainage water from 
the soil may escape into the outer box. 

These boxes may be used to advantage for 

rowing practically all our common house plants. 
They are especially desirable for geraniums which 
mass very attractively in them. Such familiar 
varieties as S. A. Nutt, General Grant and Mrs. 
E. G. Hill, take on a new beauty when several 

lants are placed together in an attractive flower 
ox. It is a good plan to put a white variety in 
the middle and a scarlet or a salmon sort on each 
side. They are also very desirable for use with 
ferns, especially the Dwarf Boston Fern or the 
Improved Ostrich Plume Fern. It is only neces- 
sary to transfer these or any other plants from the 
flower pots to the inset with as little disturbance 
of the roots as may be. Then fill in the vacant 
spaces with good garden soil and firm it down. 
Now replace the inset in the pottery box and 
water carefully. Do not put in so much water 
that it stands in the bottom high enough to reach 
the soil. If it does, empty the surplus water out. 

It is a good plan to take out the inset occasion- 
ally and leave it outdoors during a gentle rain, 
this of course only in mild weather. The ferns 
may be easily. watered by taking the inset out and 
setting in a pan of water. 

These flower boxes may be found in most of 
the better china shops of the larger cities or they 
may be ordered through a local dealer. They are 
made by several different factories here and 
abroad and range in price from about two dollars 
to ten or twelve. The cheaper ones are frequently 
the most desirable as the decoration on the ex- 
pensive ones is often too ornate and pretentious 
for the desired purpose. It is always to be re- 
membered that a flower box is to serve simply as 
a receptacle for growing plants and is not to be in 
itself the center of attraction. 

There is opportunity for discriminating judg- 
ment in the selection of these flower boxes. In 
most homes such boxes are likely to be used in a 
variety of situations—on the window sill, on the 
dining table, on the mantel or shelf, on the library 
table or the telephone desk. In such situations it 
is essential that there be no dripping of water 
through leakage or condensation. So be sure that 
the box selected is perfectly glazed inside so there 
can be no leakage. And see also that there is an 
air space below the box so that no moisture can 
condense on the bottom to drop upon the var- 
nished or painted surface of shelf or table. Most 
of the good boxes touch the surface on which 


they rest only in four places, there being comm 

ly a downward projection on each corner with 
free air space beneath the bottom of the box. An) 
moisture that condenses on the bottom is thu 
likely to evaporate before it drops on the surface 
beneath. 

In summer these boxes may be used to excellent 
advantage on porches and in outdoor living-rooms 
filling them with almost any plants that one may 
wish to grow. In winter they serve admirabl; 
for holding a succession of spring-flowering bulbs 
Daffodils, tulips, the Poet’s Narcissus and sever 
other sorts of related plants may be transferred t 
the box before they blossom and removed wher 
the flowers have withered to make way for mor 
plants in bud. 





NOVEMBER SUGGESTIONS 


HE success of the indoor gardens through 
the winter months depends very largely uy 
on the plan carried out in November. This 

is the month for starting things so that there m 
be a succession of blossoms from December until 
May. Seeds, cuttings and bulbs may all be put in 
the soil this month. 
Perhaps the most im 
is to be sure of an adequat 
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work to be don 
supply of spring 











Geraniums in a Pottery Flower Box 


flowering bulbs. This may have been dor 
October, but if not, the sooner now the bette 
Do not be content with a very few that blossot 
and go by, but plan for a succession that will gi 
beauty for months instead of weeks 

The hyacinths are among the most satisfactory 
bulbs for winter flowering. Buy the varieties 
recommended by the seedsmen for forcing pur 
poses. Plant in paper flower pots, the best sizes 
being those three inches and four inches in diam 
eter. Use good loamy garden soil with a littl 
sand mixed in if it seems necessary. Plant one 
bulb in a three-inch pot or three bulbs in a four 
inch pot, just burying them inthesoil. Be care 
ful not to pack the soil below the bulbs so hard 
that the roots will not penetrate it easily. If you 
do the bulbs will be pushed up. Set the pots 
away on the floor of a cool cellar, water them 
thoroughly and throw a piece of burlap or old 
carpet over them to exclude light and prevent 
evaporation. After this water about twice a week 

At the end of six or eight weeks a good develop 
ment of roots will have taken place and the crown 
of leaves be broken apart. Some of the pots may 
now be brought into the living-rooms and set di 
rectly into broad, low flower jars in which they 
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will fit much more satisfactorily than would the 
yrdinary pottery flower pots. These flower jars 
should have no drainage hole in the bottom, so 
that they can be placed upon polished woodwork 
without injury to the surface. They will need to 
be watered only occasionally, and this can be done 
by lifting out the paper pot and setting it in a 
bowl of water for a few minutes, or the water may 
be carefully poured on the soil while the pot is in 
the flower jar. 

By taking one of the three-inch and one of the 
four-inch paper pots to the shops where flower 
jars are sold, sizes which will be suitable may 
easily be selected. Of course the flower jars 
should be simple in form, subdued in color and 
with little or no ornamentation. 

By keeping part of the bulbs in the cellar while 
the others are in flower a succession of blossom- 
ing plants may readily be arranged. 

A similar plan may be utilized for the Paper- 
white Narcissus, Trumpet Daffodil, Crocus, Jon- 
quil and various other spring-flowering bulbs. 
These are all easily grown in paper pots and make 
very attractive plants when in blossom. 

If you wish beautiful little pots of Lily-of-the- 
Valley for the holidays start them this month. I 
have often described in these pages the process of 
forcing these in the house. It consists essentially 
in keeping the roots moist and at a uniform tem- 
perature of about seventy-five degrees Fahr. The 
roots or crowns may be bought of the leading 
seed houses, and cost at wholesale about a dollar 
and a half a hundred. The roots are to be 
trimmed off with scissors or knife, removing the 
lower third. Then plant in sand or soil or even 
sphagnum mass, water thoroughly and place in a 
dark, warm closet. Leave for about two weeks, 
then bring out in the light during the day and 
return to the closet at night. 

The leaves and flower buds appear in about 
iree weeks. After the buds begin to open keep 
1 a cooler place. 

Try a few Madeira bulbs in the ends of a win- 
dow box in a sunny window. They grow rapidly 
into climbing vines that may be trained upward 
or allowed to droop downward. The bulbs or 
tubers cost only about forty cents a dozen. 

Some of the most interesting window gardens 
one can have are to be obtained from seedlings of 
annual flowers. The cost of starting is small, in- 
volving only a few cents for seed. If you have a 
sunny window in a warm room the Japanese 
Morning Glories are particularly desirable. To 
insure germination notch a corner of the seed with 
a file. Then place the seeds between layers of wet 

otting paper and as fast as they become swollen 
plant them in the window box. 

Che Dwarf or French Marigold is another good 
plant for indoor window gardens. Sow the seed 
in the box and thin to a few inches apart. These 
will thrive with less sunshine than the morning 
glories require. 

In a sunny window one can grow sweet peas 
to good advantage. The large seed houses now 
offer several varieties of sweet peas for green- 
house use. These are the ones to get for the win- 
dow garden. They will come into blossom in 
about eight weeks, and if the flowers are kept 
picked off they will yield an abundance of blos- 
soms for a long period. 

\mong the flowering plants, the Primroses are 
very desirable for north windows that get practi- 
cally no sunshine. These may be bought of the 
florists for a few cents each and will remain in 


blossom for a long time. The leading types are. 


the Chinese, the Obconica and the Baby Primrose. 

In my experience it is necessary to plant Paper 
White Narcissus and White Roman Hyacinths 
about November roth to have them in blossom 
at Christmas time, if they are to be kept in a cool 
cellar for about two weeks while the roots are 
starting. 
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: aS This trial 


{ tubei is exact 


we will send 
you for 2 cts. 
in stamps. 


COLGATE & CO, 
199 Fulton St.,N.¥. 
Dept. 28 














A number of books in 
this practical series are now 
ready. Among them are: 


APPLE GROWING— 
M.C. Burritt. Includes 
kindsto raise. Location 
of orchard, care of trees. 
Harvesting, marketing. 


THE AUTOMOBILE, Its 
Selection, Care and Use 
—Robert Sloss. Plain 
and practical advice. 








THE NEW TEXT- 
BOOKS FOR OUT- 
DOOR WORK AND 


PLAY. THE HORSE, Its Breed- 
ing, Care and Use—David 
Buffum. Thoroughly practical. Specially 
designed for owner of one or two horses. 


PROFITABLE BREEDS OF POULTRY— 
A. S. Wheeler. Rhode Island Reds, Ply- 
mouth Rocks, Wyandottes, Mediterraneans, 
Orpingtons, etc. 











Purchase from bookstores or direct at 70 
cents a copy. Postage extra, 5 cents. Send 


for free Outing Handbook Catalogue. 


OUTING PUBLISHING COMPAN 
OUTING MAGAZINE yachting, OUFING HANDBOOKS 
941445 WEST 3oTn ST NEW YORK 122 S. MICHIGAN AVE.CHICAGO 


—FALL PLANTING— 


of bulbs, shrubs, trees, etc., and fall lawn making will give 
you 50% ‘better returns in the spring— if you make liberal use of 


WIZARD 


SHEEP MANURE 
Dried and Pulverized 


No Weeds—No Waste 
Economical and Convenient 
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4 One Barrel Equals Two 
ee 





Unequaled for Landscape and Field Fertilizing 
$ q°° for 200 pound barrel freight paid east of Omaha— 


cash with order. Ask for special quantity prices 
and interesting booklet. 
THE PULVERIZED MANURE CO., 24Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
Wizard Brand is sold by first-class seedsemen 
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T was fifteen degrees below when the photo 
was taken—and it looks it. Inside was a 
regular summer land with foliage plants, ferns, 

small palms, and endless flower and vegetable 
plants getting an early start for setting outdoors 
the first promising Spring day. 

In sections like this, where the season is short, unless you 
have a greenhouse it is next to impossible to have either flowers 
or vegetables before frost nips them off. For such purposes a 
Leanto house is a decided success. For a Leanto, or any other 
kind of a greenhouse, the U-Bar construction has its distinct 
advantages. So distinct, so different, is the U-Bar house that 
Uncle Sam granted us a patent. So that is why we are the only 
U-Bar greenhouse builders. The catalog both tells and shows 


the U-Bar superior points. Send for the catalog or send for us 
— or both. 





U-BAR GREENHOUSES 
PIERSON U-BAR CO 


ONE MADISON AVE.. NEW YORK. 
CANADIAN OFFICE, 10 PHILLIPS PLACE, MONTREAL 








Plant for Immediate Effect 


Not for Future Generations 
START WITH THE LARGEST STOCK that can be secured! It takes over 


twenty years to grow many of the Trees and Shrubs as we offer. 


WE DO THE LONG WAITING—thus enabling you to secure Trees and Shrubs that 
give an immediate effect. Fall Price List Now Ready. 


ANDORRA NURSERIES °S eamttnrna Pa. 


WM. WARNER HARPER, Proprietor 
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ft NORTH CAROLINA 


The Center of Winter 
Out-of-Door Life in the South 


HOTEL CAROLINA opens November 30th, inaugurat- 





ing the beginning of the Pinehurst season of |9! 2-191 3. 
Special rates during December and January. : 
HOLLY INN BERKSHIRE & HARVARD 
Opens January 10th Opens January | 5th 


Three Eighteen-Hole Golf Courses and each one up to 

the highest point of excellence in natural condition and 
upkeep, and celebrated among golfers everywhere. Six 

hole practice course. 

Country Club, Model Dairy, 40,000 acre shooting pre- ‘ 
serves. Trap shooting. 

Splendid clay Tennis Courts tournaments during Decem- 

ber, January, February, March. Good auto roads within 

a radius of fifty miles or more. ' 


No Consumptives received at Pinehurst 


Through Pullman Service from New York to Pinehurst via Seaboard Air Line. 

Only one night out from New York, Boston, Cleveland, Pittsburgh and Cincin- 

nati. Don’t fail to send to nearest railroad office for literature, illustrating the 4 
out-of-door features of PINEHURST and giving full details of attractions. 


Send for illustrated Literature and List of 

Golf, Tennis and Shooting Tournaments. 
| Pinehurst General Office Leonard Tufts, Owner 
Pinehurst, North Carolina Boston, Mass. 










































50 per cent if iccessfu Send us 
WE PAY Poems, Son or melodies today. You may 


able to write a big sellen. H. Kirkus Dugdale Co., D 


and finest new dahlias, described in FREE catalog 
GT. VAN WAVEREN & KRUIJFE 
American Branch House, 141 N. 13th St., Philadelphia 











230, Washington, D. ( 





BIG MONEY IN SONGS 





DO BUGS AND WORMS BOTHER? 


preven rer utiful trees and perfect fruits and tables? Do you understand the art of modern 
a nd ey ‘ pipe grafting, coniien aiiinn, te eepedtinn of mould, mildew, scale, scab, etc 
Do you know ho’ ee ree Se eniobe profit ? 





will prove invaluable to you, and contains a gold mine of useful information for the novice and the expert. 
SEND FOR IT TODAY. ONLY FIFTY CENTS, POSTAGE PAID 


touch with our nearest agent. 


OUR HANDSOME “The WHY and HOW of ORCHARD SUCCESS” 


Our complete illustrated catalogue of Spraying Machinery is FREE for the asking, and a postal will bring you in 
FIELD FORCE PUMP COMPANY 201 Grand Avenue, Elmira, N. Y. 








ATTRACTIVE GREENHOUSES 


S winter approaches the lure of glass houses 
A for growing plants is likely to be felt by 
every garden lover. To be able to watch 
green and growing plants throughout the shut-in 
months; to gather flowers of your own sowing 
nd to pick fruits of your own planting; to start 
ittings and seedlings for another summer’s gar- 
den; to experiment with new varieties and to 
idy at first hand the myriad manifestations of 
lant behavior—these are some of the advantages 
ving a greenhouse. 
So muc ch progress has been made of late in the 
n ure of simple, beautiful, practical con- 
r atories of all sizes and for all purposes that 
seems strange that more people of moderate 
ns do not enjoy them. One can get glass 
ises which will give satisfaction for prices 
nging from two or three hundred dollars to as 
many thousand. The smaller ones can readily be 
j ed from the house steam system, so that the 
expense of operation may be small. 
| know of no way in which one can get an ade- 
iate idea of the possibilities of the modern green- 
suse better than by an inspection of the very at- 
‘tive booklets sent out by the leading green- 
suse builders. These have such a wealth of il- 
lustrations of completed houses and their plans 
hat one can readily find the type of house best 
to one’s own conditions. I have recently 
1 examining the admirable booklets issued by 
ree of the most important greenhouse builders, 
mely Hitchings and Company, No. 1170 Broad- 
y, New York; Lord and Burnham Company, 
St. James Building, New York, and the Pierson 
U-Bar Company, 1 Madison Avenue, New York, 
1 am sure it will pay any reader who cares for 
ing plants to send for them. 





PLANTS FOR THANKSGIVING 
L’ IVING plants are among the most desirable 


gifts for any holiday occasions. They are 
beautiful in themselves and carry a mes- 

ge of ‘cheer that is appropriate to any holiday 
son Among the kinds especially offered by 
lorists for Thanksgiving the Pink Begon- 
ias, notably Gloire de Lorraine, are especially at- 
ractive. Good plants in six-inch pots retail at 
llar each while larger ones cost more. The 
Japanese Ardisias are small, attractive evergreen 
trees with dark green leaves and red berries. They 
st about $1.50 each at retail. Cyclamens are 
Iso available for less than a dollar apiece and 


1 he r 


r plants, ferns and palms are always in sea- 


SHOWERING HOUSE PLANTS 
OUSE plants are very likely to have the 
breathing pores of the leaves clogged up 
by dust. So it is a great advantage to give 
he foliage a good washing occasionally with a 
pray or shower of water. The practice of putting 
pots outdoors during a warm rain in mild 
ther is helpful in this respect or they may be 
in the kitchen sink and sprayed with clear 


water. 


+t 


In watering the soil of plants one should be sure 
to give a good soaking occasionally rather than a 

whens application daily. The latter does not 
penetrate far down and simply encourages root 
srowth at the top of the soil. 

One owner of three hundred house plants re- 


orts success in keeping them healthy by this 
net hod : “Every two weeks, while the plants are 
within doors, I fill a bathtub nearly full of quite 
warm water. In this I lay the plants, allowing 

1em to lie half or three-quarters of an hour, I 
then refill until all have been washed. With this 


treatment I have no trouble with insects, the plants 
row well, and I am never without flowers.” 


KITCHEN WINDOW GARDENS 


T is a great convenience to have spearmint, 
parsley and chives growing in the kitchen win- 
dow to use when wanted. A zinc box to fit 
the window and about four inches deep will an- 
swer very well for holding them. It can be water 
tight and should be filled with good garden soil. 
Plant two or three clumps of chives, and a few 
parsley roots at suitable distances in the box. In 
taking up from the outdoor garden disturb the 
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E are sending each month 

to those who request them 
«Little Talks About Gardens.”’ 
There are a number of reasons why 
you should have them if you are in- 
terested in gardens—And if you are 
not interested now, better send for 
a copy and get interested. 


A postal will do it—By the way have you 
had our Bulb Catalogue: ask for that too, 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 


(110 years in business in New York) 


33 Barclay St. through to 38 Park Place, New York 


3) 














‘Landscape Gardening 


A course for Home-makers 


Craig and Prof. Batchelor, of 
Cornell University. 

A knowledge of Landscape 
Gardening is indispensable to 
those who would have the 
pleasantest homes. 











Over one hundred Home Study 
Courses under professors in Har- 
vard, Brown, Cornell and leading 
colleges. 


| 250 page catalogue free. 
| 


Pror. Craic 





Write to-day 


|| THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
\ 


Dept. H. B., Springfield, Mass. 





and Gardeners taught by Prof. -| 


\ 








SU N A Beautiful Illustrated Book- 
let, “‘WHERE SUN DIALS 
DIALS ARE MADE,” sent upon re- 


quest. 
Any Latitude 


E. B. MEYROWITZ, 237 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
Branches: New York, Minneapolis, St. Paul, London, Paris 


Estimates furnished 
Ask for Booklet No. 3 








UTIFUL 











Not a Joint, 
Seam, Crack or 
Pore in 


Sanitor 
Seats 





They are moulded in one solid piece under heavy hydraulic pressure from specially 
treated indurated fibre. There are no sections to come apart—no bolts, braces, screws 
or nails to work loose—no pores, cracks or crevices to harbor disease germs. 

They cannot crack, split or warp. Seats made of this material have been in con- 
tinuous service for more than twenty years, and are still in good condition. 

Are furnished complete with fittings in mahogany, oak and white enamel finishes. 
Only an expert can detect them from wood. 


Write Nearest Branch for Booklet 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE Co. 


ASBESTOS 


Assestos Roorincs, PacKkINGs, 
AND MAGNESIA PrRopucTS 


EvLectricaL Suppwies, Etc. 





Albany Chicago _ Detroit Louisville New York San Francisco 
Baltimore Cincinnati Indianapolis Milwaukee Omaha Seattle 
Boston Cleveland Kansas City Minneapolis Philadelphia St. Louis 
Buffalo Dallas Los Angeles New Orleans Pittsburgh Syracuse 

For Canada:—THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED. 1210 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver. 











BARGAINS IN MAGAZINES 
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The 
Shopping Guide 


Combining interesting 
notes on things seen in 
Metropolitan Shops with 
a department for adver- 
tisers using small space 
and desiring position 
alongside nan matter. 
Special value for the ad- 
vertiser, reliable infor- 
mation for the reader. 


For rates and particulars address 
Walter C. Kimball, Inc., Advertis- 
ing Manager, | Madison Avenue, 


New York City. 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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| For the benefit of our readers we are preparing a catalog containing special clubbing offers which we have arranged for 


with the leading magazines, The catalog will be ready Nov. 5th, We will be glad to send you a copy on request. 


The following Special Offers will be good until Nov. 10th only. 


‘) Our Price Our Price 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL | yr. 3.00; for the © THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL | yr. 300 for the 
three : : aon 
With Delineator - - eos. 40 With Good Housekeeping - - - - 1,50/ 


.50 


or Harper’s Bazar - - - « «= ~ 1.50 | 
or Cosmopolitan cae « e & 


World’s Work or Dress - ~« + =~ = 3,00| 


) Value$7.50 ) Value $4.50 
Your newsdealer or bookseller will take your order for these special clubs or you may address and send remittance to 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, Inc. 
315 Fourth Ave. 33 $3 33 $3 $3 New York City 
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ERE is the opportunity to end your heating troubles without risking 

a cent until you are satisfied they actually are ended. If you are tired 

; of under-heated or over-heated rooms, prove to your own satisfaction that 
Gi you can have uniform heat—just as you want it—all the time. 





» Automatic Thermostat 
Heat Regulator 


will end your daily grind of trips up and down stairs to change drafts and dampers in an effort to keep the 
furnace regulated. The ‘‘Crandon’’ consists of a smal! mechanical thermometer, which is placed in the living 
room and connected by wire with a simple device over the furnace, which automatically regulates the draft and 
check dampers if the heat in the living room varies one degree from the desired temperature. 
air, hot-water and steam-heating systems. Pays for itself in coal saved. 


**The Janitor that 
never Sleeps.’’ 





Regulates hot- 
So simple that anyone can install it. 
Write for full details of trial offer, and copy of our booklet “ Automatic 

Comfort.” Name your heater-man or plumber, if p 


CRANDON MANUFACTURING CO., 12 Bridge St., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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OJUST PUBLISHED G 


TAPESTRIES: THEIR ORIGIN, HISTORY, AND RENAISSANCE. By Georce 
LeLtanp Hunter. With four full-page plates in color, and 150 half-tone engravings. 
Square 8vo. Cloth, $3.50 net. In a box. Postage, 25 cents. This is a fascinating book 
on a fascinating subject. It is written by a scholar whose passion for accuracy and 
original research did not prevent him from making a story easy to read. It answers 
the questions people are always asking as to how tapestries differ from paintings, and 
good tapestries from bad tapestries. In a word, the book is indispensable to lovers of 
art and literature in general, as well as to tapestry amateurs, owners and dealers. Nov. Ist. 


MODERN COTTAGE ARCHITECTURE. Illustrated from Works of well-known 
Architects. Selected and Described by Maurice B. ApAMs. Second Edition, revised and 
enlarged with 72 additional illustrations. Cloth, $3.50 net. Postage, 30 cents. This vol- 
ume consists of a carefully selected series of views and plans of buildings of one particular 
class, actually carried out in various parts of the country, by architects whose reputation 
is deservedly associated with the best achievements of English Domestic Architecture. 


COUNTRY COTTAGES AND WEEK-END HOMES. By J. H. Exper-Duncan. 
Numerous illustrations and plans of cottages by well-known architects. New Edition, 
with colored plates. Cloth, $2.50 net. Postage, 25 cents. The object of this book 
is to tell the layman of moderate means some facts about Country Cottages, suitable 
alike to his class and to his purse; to show him some commendable examples of modern 
cottages, and to tell him of what these cottages are built, and for how much they were built. 


YOUR HOME AND ITS DECORATION. Compiled by Sherwin-Williams. With 12 


color plates and over 130 duo-tone illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, $1.50 net. Postage, 20 cents. 
(New Edition.) The various sections of this important subject have been written by 
specialists, and the entire work has been carried on under the supervision of expert 


decorators. In compiling this book its practicability has been held constantly in mind. 


ART AND ECONOMY IN HOME DECORATION. By Maser Tuxe PriesTMAN. 


Profusely illustrated. Cloth, $1.00 net. Postage, 15 cents. (New Edition.) This prac- 
tical and helpful volume is intended to assist the reader to solve some of the various 
problems of house furnishing and decorating, and to induce the ymemaker to 


think for herself as to what is to be @wided and what to be pose use of, 


PEASANT ART IN RUSSIA. (International Studio Autumn Number, 1912.)  4to. 
Cloth, $3.00 net. Postage, 35 cents. Paper, $2.50 net. Postage, 25 cents. This work 
is of unusual interest on account of the widespread popularity of the national Art of 
this country. The unique character of the designs and the boldness of the coloring 
command the admiration of all interested in decorative art. he number contains 
about five hundred illustrations, of which several are reproduced in facsimile colors 




















THE REAL THING 


Pure bayberry Candles, made on Cape Cod, by Cape 
Cod people, from Cape Cod bayberries. 
Price list on application. 


CAPE COD PRODUCTS CO., North Truro, Mass. 





















Produce Flickerless Cur- 
rent Cheaper thanthe Trust 


A portable or a stationary direct-con- 
nected plant which saves you money 
on your current bills. The very outfit 
for a tent or road show; for fetes, theatre 
projection and illumination. Plants with 
capacities of 75 to 650 16-candlepower 
lamps at prices from $137 
upward for complete 
outfit. Engineuses kero- 
sene and supplies cur- 
rent at acost of 2 cents 
per kilowatt. Address 
Electrical Dept. for cat- 
™ alog No. 2033 (117) 

SUPPLY CO., Detroit, Mich. 





A CEMENT HOUSE 


CAN BE SUCCESSFULLY PAINTED AND 
WATERPROOFED 








Send for booklet in colors telling how 


DETROIT MOTOR CAR 











THE OHIO VARNISH COMPANY 
8601 Kinsman Road CLEVELAND, OHIO 














roots as little as possible. Cut back rather severe- 


y and a new growth will soon start. 

Spearmint roots are very easily transplanted, 
but they should be allowed to freeze before being 
brought inside. They will then grow better than 
f transplanted without freezing. 


ORNAMENTAL ASH TREES 


. HE practical value of the ash tree has been 


fully appreciated ever since man in the 
north temperate zone has had occasion for 
ince shaft or needed less martial objects where 


great strength of wood was to be combined with 


he greatest possible flexibility; but for planting 


purposes the tree has never gained the popularity 
possessed by other species. 


Ash trees are of comparatively rapid growth 
and form straight trunks, generally conspicu- 
usly gray bark, which is more or less deeply 
furrowed, says ‘Manning Woodward, making a 
varm tone of color that tends to relieve its win- 
ter aspect as compared with many other trees. 
All are more or less irregularly round headed, 
though in their most vigorous, youthful growing 
period they assume broadly ovate heads. 

It would be difficult to trace the cause of the 
popular prejudice against the ornamental use of 
the tree; possibly its great practical value has in 
years past been a contributory cause, for we 
know the measure of value of a single large tree 
in Massachusetts to have been represented by its 
sutput of three thousand rake handles; further, 
we know this useful value was fully recognized 
as long ago as when Evelyn in his “Sylva, or a 
Discourse on Forest Trees,” speaks of the ash 
n 1664 as follows: “In short, so useful and 
profitable is this tree, next to the oak, that every 
rudent lord of a manor should employ an acre 
»f ground with ash to every twenty acres of 
ther land, since in as many years it would be 
worth more than the land itself.” Aside from 
this we know that all ash trees start late into 
eafage and yet drop their foliage among the 
rst in autumn. Aside from the above there 
an be no good cause for the neglect of the fam- 
ly in ornamental planting. 

In America we have sixteen native species of 
ish trees, of which six have distinct horticul- 
tural value. The white ash (F. Americana) has 
the widest distribution, extending naturally from 
Nova Scotia westward to Minnesota and south- 
ward to southern Nebraska and northern Texas. 
[he most rapid growing of all—often attaining 
a height of 120 feet—it is the typical tree of the 

family and adapted to all the uses of any of the 

pecies. The foliage is of a soft light green and 
n autumn takes on charming shades of olive and 
purple. 

The red ash (F. Pennsylvanica) occupies a 

ghtly less western and northern, range, but ex- 
a farther south, especialiy along our Atlantic 

oast. It is smaller in its growth and all its 
parts than the white ash and seldom offered com- 
mercially, though it has a distinctive use in its 
smaller stature, whereby it could be grouped in 
park planting with its greater cousin. 

[The green ash (F. P. Lanceolata) extends 
from Lake Champlain westward to the Sas- 
<atchewan valley and southward along the Mis- 
sissippi valley to northern Louisiana. While a valu- 
able ornamental tree throughout its range and 
listinct by its darker green foliage, its value is 
relative only to that of the white ash, though de- 
sirable for contrast effects. 

The black ash (F. Nigra), almost identical in 
its range with the white ash, grows nearly as 
large as the latter, but thrives best in wet soils 
and situations. The tree has a comparatively 
narrow head, with dark green foliage and a 
darker tone to the trunk as well, which may ac- 
count oo its distinguishing common name. 

The blue ash (F. quadrangulata) is a distinct 
species often seen in park planting and naturally 
thrives in the limestone regions of southern | 
Michigan and northern Alabama. 

The Oregon ash (F. Oregona) is a native of 
the states of Washington, Oregon and California, 
where it forms a vigorous, thrifty tree of im- 
mense size and is adapted to the same uses in 
that region that the white ash is in the central 
and eastern United States. 

















“The Star” 
ASBESTOS 
TABLE PAD 












For protection of polished table top 
against damage by hot dishes or moisture. 

Made of especially prepared asbestos 
covered with heavy double faced cotton 
flannel, soft and noiseless. 





Made for round, square or oval tables. Special sizes 
to order. Folds to convenient size to be laid away. 

The best table pad manufactured. 

Better class of dealers sell our goods or can get 
them for you. 

Doily, Chafing-dish and Platter Mats, size 5 to 18 
inches; round, square or oval. 

for our trade-mark **Star.’’ Booklet on request. 
| 155 West 62d Street Chicago, Ill. 











LET YOUR GIFTS 


| 
reflect your personality. Our illustrated 
“Gift Folio” gives you the opportunity 
to avoid the selection of commercial 

atrocities. 

If this appeals to you, we send the folio 
free—otherwise don’t write. There is 


a special discount to Guild members. 
Address Dept. H., 


} FOREST CRAFT GUILD 
333 Fourth Avenue. New York City 











THE HOME SERVICE BUREAU 
helps you find the place you want 














> FURNITURE 


Beautifully designed and 
built of the best materials —at 
one-half your dealers price. 








You never saw furniture like it at any- 
where near the price. 

Think of it—solid quartered white 
oak furniture—mortised and tenoned 
with no unsightly buttons—handsomely 
finished and ready to put together so 
low in price that you can save half 
of what you expected to spend. 

Our big new catalogue will be « 
pleasantsurprise for you. Drop a post 
; | eard for it today—now. 


_ The Kunkle Furniture 


Mfg. Co. 
15 Medison St. Mackinaw, Il, 
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can be 
made by 
yourself into 
scores of useful 
and uniquely beautiful 
things for Christmas Giving 
at the mere cost of a few thin 
boards of Cypress, ‘‘the wood eternal,”’ 
and ‘‘a little pleasant labor lovingly done.” 


yor MAKE HIM A “SUGI” CYPRESS BOX? 


—to keep his cigars in (let him call it a humidor if he wants to.) 
Or, on the other hand, why should not YOU put in a little time and a little easy and interesting 
work and make HER a royal serving tray of Sugi Cypress—that will add real distinction to your 
dining-recom and delight her more than any conventional gift 
of greater cost. Anyhow, the first thing to do is to 


Get the NEW CYPRESS “SUGI” BOOK: 


“‘THE MOST USABLE FREE BOOK EVER PRINTED FOR FOLKS LIKE YOU AND US.” 


This box was 
made by a society 
girl of New Orleans, 











It tells not only how you can reproduce perfectly the rare and coveted Antique Japanese Driftwood 
effects by scorching and brushing off a piece of ‘‘just ordinary lumber’’ (working in your own kitchen or 
cellar) but also why Cypress, owing to its peculiar properties is the only wood the Sugi treatment will 
work on—aside from the fact that no other American wood offers similarly ornate natural grain. 


The SUGI process IS NOT “PYROGRAPHY” nor anything like it. 
You do no designing or tracing or coloring—simply bring out the natural beauty and distinction of the wood. 
The book also lists numberless suggestions as to What to Make—from a glove box to panelling for the library. 


DON’T MISS IT— AND DON’T DELAY. WRITE FOR VOL. 26. 
Sent FREE To Any ADDRESS IN THE WORLD 
ee ee i ee aa 
When planning a Mansion, a Bungalow, a Farm, aSleeping-Porch or just s Fence, remember—“‘With CYPRESS you BUILD BUT ONCE. = 
Let our‘ ‘ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT” help YOU. Our entire resources are at your service with Reliable Counsel. 








SOUTHERN, CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1206 HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
INSIST ON CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL DEALER'S. IF HE HASN'T IT, LEP US KNOW IMMEDIATELY 
We TL ; F CROSBY- CH/CAGC 

















BARGAINS IN MAGAZINES 


For the benefit of our readers we are preparing a catalog containing special clubbing offers which we have arranged for 
with the leading magazines. The catalog will be ready Nov. 5th. We will be glad to send you a copy on request. 


The following Special Offers will be good until Nov. 10th only. 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL | yr. 3.00)Our Price THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL | yr. 3.00) oF cpio 


With Harper’s Magazine or Weekly . 4.00 oo With Housekeeper . . . . .. . 1.50 three 
and Cosmopolitan . . . . . . ~ 1.50¢ PQQ = andPictorialReview . . . . . . 1.00; 4.50 
or Good Housekeeping . . . . . 1.50 or Philistine . 4h & hee 
or Hearst’s Magazine . . . . . 1.50) Value$8.50 or McClure’s . . . 1.50) Value $6.00 





Your newsdealer or bookseller will take your order for these special clubs or you may pe al cl remittance to 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, Inc. 
315 Fourth Ave. 33 33 New York City 
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AUTOMOBILE NOTES 


HEN the automobilist decides to 

remove to the country or suburbs, 

or the person residing outside the 

city arrives at the conclusion that 
he must have a car to keep in his garage or 
stable which is hard by and easy to get to, 
there are a few points that sooner or later 
he will learn should not be neglected. The 
points mentioned in the following are based 
chiefly upon personal observation. 

Assuming that the car is kept in a private 
repository on the premises, let us consider 
certain conditions which will warrant the 
owner's attention if he is to get the best 
results and the minimum of trouble from 
his car, so far as its external care is con- 
cerned. To begin with, what sort of a path 
leads to the garage, and at the gateway is 
the car obliged to bump and 
strain its spring shackles and 
axles? In some localities paths 
of cinders and ashes are built, 
and these are very bad for tires, \¥ 
the reason being that packing 
boxes and boards are frequently 
used for kindling. These are 
consumed together with the coal 
in producing ashes, and are 
bound to contain nails, which 
eventually are picked up by the 
tires. In fact, it is a good idea 
when driving to avoid going 
over ashes whenever possible. 

If horses are quartered in the 
same stable as the automobile, 
more frequent polishing of the 
brass will be necessary than or- 
dinarily, for the reason that am- 
monia fumes from the stalls tar- 
nish brass quickly. If practica- 
ble the horse section and the 
motor section should be sepa- 
rated by a partition. 

Keeping the car from déterio- 
rating in bad weather when it is not in use is 
difficult unless one has a chauffeur whose 
business it is to watch out for that sort of 
thing and even then he has to be fairly alert. 
Small garages in the country, especially at 
the seashore, feel the attacks of dampness 
more than city buildings, for in the city, 
even on a wet day, the air inside a large, 
well-kept garage may be fairly dry. 

Dampness, among other damages it in- 
flicts, causes upholstery to mildew and rots 
such parts of the car as side curtains, cush- 
ion covers, bow tops, etc. In spite of what 
the salesman may have told you about the 
excellent quality of the fabric parts, and no 
matter how well made they may be, damp- 
ness will rot them, quality or no quality. 
I know what mine did anyway. 

Hence, after a wet spell, if a car has re- 
mained in the garage unused and with the 
top down—assuming it has a top—it is a 
good plan to elevate this covering, permit- 
ting it to stretch and dry.out in the sun. 


By FRED J. WAGNER 


If the fabric shows any sign of growing 
brittle or cracking, it should have an appli 
cation of neatsfoot oil—that is provided 
is black or sufficiently dark in color not to 
be stained by the oil. A light or delicate 
shade of fabric had best be treated with 
such dressing as the maker recommends 
When light-colored leather upholstery be 


comes soiled so that it has an old and untidy 
appearance, the following recipe for clean 
ing it is recommended. It is something of 
a nuisance to prepare, but the effect it ha 


Boil a coupl 
and upot 
dram of hyd: 


is often well worth the effort. 
of cupfuls of milk, skimming it, 
cooling adding about 
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“2 iy 2 . - 
The Large Garage of F. F. Brewster, Esq., at “Egerton,” New 


Haven, Conn. 


chloric acid and one dram of sulphuric acid 
To this should be added a dram of oil of 
lavender, one pint of vinegar and the whit 
of one egg beaten to a froth. The mixture 
should be kept tightly corked and when 
desired to use rubbed on the leather with a 
cloth. It will be found to remove stain 
quite easily. 

One mean thing with which the owner! 
has to contend in keeping a car in the coun 
try garage is that rust will persist in work 
ing its way to various parts of the machine 
The nickel-plated gear levers will rust un 
less rubbed frequently, and brass will cot 
rode more rapidly than in the city. It 
largely because of the brass polishing nui 
sance that so many of the newer car model 
have very few polished metal parts. Lamy 
are covered with black enamel, and wind 


shield frames, steering columns. steering 


wheels, hub-caps and other parts likewise 
When a storm sets in and it becomes evi 
dent that it will last for some time, perhay 
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couple of days or so, considerable trouble 
in be saved if the brass parts of the car 
ire gone over with a small wad of cotton 


vaste moistened with lubricating oil. This 
ill prevent the brass from tarnishing, and 


when it is desired to use the car again, a 


ittle rubbing with cotton waste or rag will 
emove the oil film and the brass will be 
sind quite bright. This is considerably 
sier and more convenient than laborious 
lishing. It is not advisable to attempt to 
aint brass with any sort of veneer or lac- 
uer to keep it from tarnishing. I have 
ever heard of any such article that would 
duce a finish that was at all permanent. 
first it looks very fine, but usually the 
rst time the car is out in a storm the brass 


corrodes at the edges and crevices. In 


cases where brass has been neg- 
lected for any length of time so 
that it is heavy with verdigris, 
metal polish diluted with wood 
alcohol, painted on and allowed 
to dry will have the desired ef- 
fect. The verdigris can then be 
rubbed off and the surface which 
remains polished in the regular 
way. 

Many motorists who keep their 
cars on their own premises have 
them washed outside at public 
garages. Competent body wash- 
ers are not always easily ob- 
tained by garage men, and much 
depends upon how the car is 
washed when one computes the 
life of the enamel on the body. 
Some owners have their cars 
washed altogether too often. It 
must be borne in mind that every 
time soap and water are applied 
to a car the paint is damaged to 
some extent, and whenever the 
car is merely dusty and can be 
cleaned sufficiently with a feather duster 
and cloths without washing, it is a good 
plan to keep the water off. In ordinary 
dry weather an average of once a week 
would be a sufficient number of times for 
most cars to be washed. Of course, cer- 
tain road conditions in various localities 
may demand that the car be washed oftener 
than this. 

In winter, unless the private garage is 
heated, either by pipe connections to the 
house supply or by an independent plant, 
the car will be damaged more or less by 
the cold temperature. It is true that air- 
cooled cars can be kept in unheated garages 
in winter with little noticeable effect on the 
mechanism, but the enamel on many cars. 
will crack with extreme cold. This hap- 
pened to the body of an air-cooled car 
owned by a friend of mine, the car being 
kept two winters in a stable having no heat. 
Keeping water-cooled cars in cold buildings 

(Continued on page xxxvi) 
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Beaver Board has not only given Mr. J. R. Fant of Okla- 
homa City, Okla., beautifully designed walls and ceilings, but 


has made the rooms warmer in winter and cooler in summer. 
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BEAVER 
Trade BOARD Mark 


rome 


Always in Good Taste 


ANEL treatment of walls and 
ceilings is in accord with the 


standards of modern good taste. 

It can be varied to suit any room in 
any type of building. 

This—plus 40 other great advantages— 
explains the universal adaptability of Beaver 
Board Walls and Ceilings and their wide-spread 
use in all kinds of residences, public and com- 
mercial buildings, 


BEAVER BOAED 


PURE-WOOD-FIBRE WALLS & CEILINGS 


You will find them with many illust:< ations of 
beautiful interiors, _in eo free booklet, “Beaver 
Board = its Use ite today. 

GENUINE BE “AVE x BOARD has our regis- 
tered trade-mark on the back of each panel and 
sample. It has also a light-cream color all the way 
through. Insist on seeing both trade-mark and 


color before buying. 


THE BEAVER COMPANIES 
United States: 618 Beaver Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Canada: 718 Wall St., Be averda ale, Ottawa. 
Great Britain: 4 South: umpton Row, Russell 

Square, London. 




















Beaver Board walls and ceilings made the kitchen 


of Mr. nC Yollins of Ft. Worth, Texas, one of the most at- 
tractive rooms in the house. 








Fox of sight, 


Tac Sorenson] Underground 


a fireproof disposal of refuse in 
cellar, factory or garage. 


able steel house for contractors, farm 
or camp. 


to look us up. 
Sold direct. Send for circular. 





*23 Farrar St. Lynn, Mass. 


_ 





Disposal 





“422! 


Garbage and Refuse Receivers 


Sanitary, odorless, fly-proof, a clean back yard, 
Underground Earth Closet with port- 


Nine years on the market. It pays 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 

















The Stephenson System 
of Underground Refuse 


Keep your garbage and waste 
under ground or below floor in 





NLY the artistic 
interpretation, the 
musical versatil- 
ity, and the wonderful 
scope of the living fingers 
of a master pianist can 
compare with the ex- 
quisite playing of the TEL- 
ELECTRIC, the most per- 


fectmechanicallyaswellas 





the most artistic musically 
of all piano players. 
Mechanical music is im- 
possible with 











€#e TP{-ELECTRIC PIANO PLAYER 


T is the one player which you, yourself, 

whether an expert musician or not, can 

quickly and easily learn to play with all 
the individuality of a master pianist. 


It permits you to interpret perfectly world-famous 
compositions with all the original feeling, all the tech- 
nique, and with all the various shades and depths of 
expression as intended by the composer. 


In using electricity as the motive force of the Tel-Electric 
we not only eliminate the tiresome foot-pumping 
and noisy bellows of the pneumatic player, but we 
place the instrument under your absolute control— 
ready to answer, instantly, your slightest musical whim. 
The Tel-Electric, though radically different, has proved itself infin- 


itely superior to any player on the market. Consider these exclu- 
sive features :— 


Requires no pumping—can be attached to any piano—absolutely 
perfect and instantaneous expression devices—does not obstruct 
the keyboard—uses indestructible music rolls— totally unaffected 
by weather-change—has never been replaced by any other 
piano-player—any piano with a Tel-Electric attached costs 
less than a player piano of the same grade. 


\ 


If you cannot call at one of our stores or agencies and learn for your- 
self the truth of our claims for this marvelous instrument, send for 
our interesting, illustrated catalog—mailed free on request. 


THE TEL-ELECTRIC COMPANY, 299 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Branch Office, CHICAGO Agencies in All Large Cities 








BARGAINS IN MAGAZINES 


For the benefit of our readers we are preparing a catalog containing special clubbing offers which we have arranged for 
with the leading magazines. The catalog will be ready Nov. 5th. We will be glad to send you a copy on request. 


The following Special Offers will be good until Nov. 10th only. 











THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL | yr. 3.00 a nd Syico THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL | yr. eal | = | 
With McClure’s Magazine | yr. . .- 3 three With Cosmopolitan , Sree - 50 | [= 
and Metropolitan Magazine . . . . 1.50¢ 50 and Woman’s Home Comaeten ay ; 50 }- .65 
wee & es ss ees or Sunset, The Pacific Monthly 
or Everybody’s . . 1.50) Value $6.00 or Red Book or Pearson’s 


} Value $6.00 
| Your newsdealer or bachelor will take your order for these special clubs or you may address and send remittance to 


| THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, Inc. 


315 Fourth Ave. 33 $3 33 23 33 New York City 
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James MeCreery & 0. 7 


23rd Street 34th Street 








Ts Te T= SS AY T\ ft A 
D INAI D 
IDJc III FURNITURE 
Bedroom Suites of Circassian Walnut or Ma- 
hogany, % length four Poster bedsteads in 
twin and double sizes, posts are fluted and 
finely turnec sureau, Chiffonier and Toilet 
Table with ite glass mirrors and drawers 
with dust proof partitions 
. Suite of Mahogany, double size bed 
| value 140.00, 110.00 
. Suite of Circassian Walnut double 
ize bed, value 160.00, 125.00 
Suite of Mahogany, twin beds. 


value 178.00, 145.00 | 
Suite of Circassian Walnut, twin beds 


value 202.00, 165.00 





23rd Street NEW YORK 34th Street 





» landscape 
7 Gardening 
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4 
RE your grounds in keeping with the beauty of your é p 
A home? Are your trees, shrubs and flowers so harmoni- FN uf ate Bath Room in your home increases 
ously arranged that, though weary from the day's cares, comfort and adds to the pleasure of living, 
you find it hard to resist their call to “*go forth under the Wolff GC, re a positive assurance against disappoint. 
open sky and list to nature's teachings'’? If not, you should esl. tet aye Sa 
: secure the services of : 
Our Landscape Department L. WOLFF MANUFACTURING CO. 
| ‘ Here we maintain a staff of encay mo ae =e the matentie _~ competent MANUFACTURERS OF 
/ des . W: ketch d ting plans for t es or large country . . 
| Py ee PLUMBING GOODS EXCLUSIVELY 
* flowers are unequalled for beauty and vigorous — Write us if you “ 
; wish to consult one of our experts. Catal an particulars on request. GENERAL OFFI 01.627 W. LAKE STREE 
} SHOWROOMS N. DEARBORN STREET CHICAGO 
' Hoopes, Bro. Thomas Co., West Chester, Pa. aan 
: Philadelphia Ofice—Stephen Girard Building DENVER TREN YMAHA MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS ROCHESTER 
; ! : 
| jos; — = 6S 
| 
































Authoritative Styles 
Fitted to You 


The preeminent distinction of Redfern 
Corsets is that they are absolutely suit 
both to dress fashions and to your figure. 


They cannot be otherwise. 


When you wear a Redfern Corset 
you are wearing the product of designers 
who have the resources and opportuniti 
to know the changing dress fashio 


and their influence on the corset —: 


signers who are the acknowledged lead- 


ers in developing the corset art. 


Consequently Redfern styles are ; 


thoritative, 


There is a Redfern especially designed 


for every type of form, and wherever! 


Redfem is sold it is fitted by an exp: 


corsetiere, who will select your particu 
model and adapt it to your figure. 


Found at all High-class Stores. 


$3.50 to $15.00 Per Pair. 


THE WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANC 
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Hardware 


Var, pprapenivs: 
@ Coverings 


eS mts ee 


ADE in a wide 

range of weaves, 
textures and designs to 
suit all styles of dec- 
oration. 


Guaranteed absolutely 
color-fast to sun and 
water even in the most 
delicate shades. 





2 ee achieve the best in 
home building requires 
that you.select your hardware 
with the same careful discrim- 
ination that you use in de | 


ciding your plans, architectural 
effects; or lighting fixtures. 


Every bolt tagged with 
the guarantee ticket 
shown below. Insist on 
seeing this tag. 


At leading stores every- 
where. Ask your dealer 
for our book, “Draping 
the Home.” 


The Orinoka Mills 


Philadelphia 
New York Chicago 
San Francisco 


We will mail you a compli- 
mentary copy of the Sargent 
k of Designs at your re- 
quest. Go over this with 
Put Sargent your architect; he will advise . 


Liquid Door 
Clicksca which designs to select. 


your doors. Cyr Colonial Book will also 


They close 
the heaviest be sent if you will mention it. 
and the 


lightestdoors You cannot know the best in 


silently, 
caichiy aad hardware’ until you know 


| 
completely. What the Sargent line offers. | 
SARGENT & COMPANY, [40 Leonard Street, New. York | 


NTIL NOVEMBER 10rx ONLY 


GUARANTEE 
These goods are guaranteed 
— fadeless. If color 

from exp e to 

the sunlight 

or from 

washing, 

the mer- 

chant is hereby 

authorized to re- 
place them with new 

goods or refund the 


purchase price. 
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" POTTIER 8 STYMUS CO 


\ CABINET WORK 
A, Our object is differentiation---a distinguish- 
bAS ing mark of identification by which our 
iW establishment may be designated as differ- 
AA} || ing from another. 
‘ F) Our 55 years experience in this business lends itselt 
(| to, and unmistakably portrays conditions which are 
* especially favorable to the selection of that which 
! ¥\ appeals to persona: taste. 
) Vi Our studios are beaming with a rare collection of the 
WN Old Cabinet Makers’ conception of beauty and poise 
a\i\\ in Antique Furniture—here you may see roomy High 
J ) Boys, carved Four-poster Bedsteads, curious Tip 





F) q Tables and numerous other pieces. SHERATON TABLE 
ih) If you cannot visit our interesting Studios, write Exact reproduction of Thomas Shera- 
wy for our Illustrations of Furniture Reproductions of ton's famous Pedestal Dropleaf Table. 


ny the Old Masters, with price-list, also our brochures. 
sli iad LEXINGTON AVENUE AT 415? STREET. NEW YORK 


PARIS 18 RUE DU FAUB @ POISSONIERE 


‘ Size 4 ft. x 2 ft. 4 in. 
Solid Mahogany with band of holly and | 
Ebony inlay } 
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BARGAINS IN MAGAZINES 


For the benefit of our readers we are preparing a catalog containing special clubbing offers which we have arranged 
with the leading magazines. The catalog will be ready Nov, 5th. We will be glad to send you a copy on reque 


The following Special Offers will be good until Nov. |0th only. 


] Our Price Our Price 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL | yr. 3.00 | nen THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL | yr. 3.00 = 
Christian Herald - - - - - - - 1.50¢ .80 Harper’s Bazar ce ee - 1.50 35 
Woman’s Home Companion - - - 1.50) Pictorial Review - - - - - - 1.00 

J Value $6.00 J Value$5.5 


ress and send remittan: 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, Inc. 


Your newsdealer or bookseller will take your order for these special clubs or you may add 


315 Fourth Ave. 





New York City 








Your Piano Can Be 
Rolled About Easily 


without marring your floors or cutting 
your rugs,—provided it rolls on 


‘"FELTOID 


Casters 


When buying a piano INSIST 
upon its having ‘““FELTOID” Casters. 











i : ; 1 

Styles ‘ You know it’s almost impossible to roll heavy 
Pianos : furniture on hard-wheel casters, and if it is 
all x done forcibly, it is sure to ruin your floors. 
Furni- The digs and dents in your own floors should 


induce you to send for Booklet No. 2, 
showing styles for all nds of furniture, 


The Burns & Bassick Co., Sole Manutacturers 
Dept. N 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
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(Continued from page xxxii) 

and draining them in winter is a nuisance 
and an anti-freezing solution cannot always 
be relied upon to prevent freezing on a zero 
night. Manufacturers of heating apparatus 
have a number of models of garage stoves 
and heaters which can be installed so as to 
be approved by the fire underwriters. The 
furnace or exposed fire part of the appara- 
tus of course has to be in an isolated sec- 
tion of the building and the heat communi- 
cated through a heavy wall by pipes. 

There are numerous economies in main- 
taining a private suburban garage which 
are not possible under any other mode of 
To begin with, the rental 
item is cut down, either wholly or in part. 
Phere is not the repeated tipping of garage 
employees which becomes quite necessary 
when one stores at a public place. The 
gasoline bill can be brought down by a 
large percentage by the installation of an 
underground tank with a pump attached. 
By purchasing gasoline in barrels there is 


| considerable saving these days when the 


price of that precious fluid is continually on 
the jump. Another economy is in oil. So 
many motorists are careless about the way 
they purchase their lubricating oil. What 
is right for one motor will not give good 
results under the same conditions in an- 
other. Any legitimate oil manufacturer 
knows which of his oils is best adapted to 
this or that particular make and model of 
‘ar, the manufacturer having learned 
through years of experience with consumers 
as well as in laboratory and road driving 
experiments, However, buying oil promis- 
cuously at garages, taking any old stuff, is 
not only expensive, but dangerous. If car 
owners would invest in three barrels of 
good quality oil—light, heavy and medium 

-and keep their tanks replenished so as 


| not to have to purchase oil along the road, 


there would be less lubrication difficulties. 
In event of maintaining light and heavy oil 
in the garage it should be remembered 
never to mix the two, as a perfect mixture 
seldom results. That is, a medium oil of 
good quality is not obtained by mixing a 
light and heavy oil, no matter how good 
these may be. 

Oils do not deteriorate. The light grade 
should be used in very cold weather, the 
medium in spring and fall weather, and the 
heavier in the hot months. By buying oil 
in this way one can save in the long run 
anywhere from 40 to 50 per cent. 

The conveniences of a motor car in the 
suburbs are many, and many people have 
written upon this subject. Automobiles are 
creat for catching trains in the morning 
when you make a start just as you are about 
half way through breakfast. Whereas 
many of us used to exercise our leg muscles 
and improve our wind running for trains in. 
the morning, we now simply push the throt- 
tle down a little farther when in a hurry. 
I have friends who make use of their auto- 
mobiles daily with the following routine. 
\bout 8 a. m. Mr. is driven to the station 

(Continued on page xxxviii) 
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See Furniture Book 
for 100 Styles of 

Chairs, Settees, 
Tables, Couches 



















F only a single Angelus existed and 
no other could be built, the man 
who owned that one might take it 
from city to city throughout the world 
and people would flock to hear him play it. 
The fact that the Angelus is within the reach 


of all, that musically untrained men, women and 
children are playing it the world over, is all that pre- 






















Retail Price $16.00 
OUR FACTORY PRICE $7.50 


for this ; beautifully designed MASTER-BU BUILT rocker 

made of finest quarter-sawed oak, Marokene leather 
cushion. Height, 55 inches; width 31 inches; depth, 21 
inches. Completed and finished in color you choose 





—— shipped in —- ee in a ae ae 4 = ‘ 

with a screw driver. ny one can do it easily ‘ocket 

the dealer’s profit of from 25 per cent. to 75 per cent. vents its being the musical wonder of the century. 
and have furniture that will last a lifetime. 


FURNITURE BOOK FREE 
showing 100 MASTER-BUILT designed pieces; furniture 
for every room in the house. 64 pages filled with illus- 
trations. Get this book and our offer—write today. 
BROOKS MFG. COMPANY 
5111 Rust Ave., ginaw, Michigan 


Have you ever thought what it would really 
mean to throw your whole soul into the music 
you love? 


You can do that with the Angelus because it 
is the only player-piano which withholds nothing 
from the player-pianist in the way of expression 
control. 





Lvery Piece 
GUARANTEED 















True—you do not strike the notes with your fingers, 
but — with the almost telepathic Phrasing Lever — 
quickening or retarding tempo as you will;— with the 
Diaphragm Pneumatics duplicating’ the impulse of the 





Cool Water 

































Fresh and Sparkling 


—this is the kind of water that comes 
tumbling from the faucets if your 
home is equipped with the PAUL 
Non-Storage System of Water Supply. 


This system has no storage tank for 
water—no water pump to pack—no 
floats to stick—no moving parts below 
water. You just turn the faucet and 
cor tessed air forces the water from 
the vell, spring, etc., at Nature’s 
own temperature. A complete 


PAUL 


Non-Storage System 


of Water Supply 
(Water Direct from the Well) 


consists of a PAUL air compressor 
and receiver (placed at any convenient 
place) anda PAUL pneumaticcylinder 
and valve at the well. The system is 
arranged for either electric motor or 
gasoline engine drive. 


Like all PAUL pumping equipments 
this Non-Storage System is guaran- 
teed absolutely reliable by the PAUL 
trade mark. Requires practically no 
attention. 


The PAUL Non-Storage’Sys- 

tem is fully explained in 

Booklet No. 2025. Send for it. = A 
“ee ane 
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human fingers on the keys ;—with the Melody Buttons 
- controlling base and treble separately; — with the 
Melodant to bring out the melody and the Graduating 
Accompaniment to swell or diminish the accompanying 
notes—you have at your command the means to give an 
artistic rendition of any composition you choose to play. 


The Artistyle Music Roll—by means of one single line, 
teaches you the expression with which the compo- 
sition should be played while you are playing it. 


The Voltem Record Roll—enables you to obtain an 
exact repetition of the playing of the famous pianist 
who made its master roll. 


Knabe-Angelus Emerson-Angelus Angelus Piano 
Grand and Upright. Grand and Upright An upright piano 
e celebrated Knabe The sweet-toned er- uilt expressly for 


piano and the Angelus. son piano and Angelus. the Angelus. 


In Canada—The Gourlay-Angelus and Angelus Piano 


THE WILCOX & WHITE CO. 


Pioneers In the Player-Piano Industry Agencies All Over the World 
233 Regent Street, LONDON MERIDEN, Conn. 








A BOOK OF 
DISTINCTIVE INTERIORS 


Edited by WILLIAM A, VOLLMER 


This is the most useful book for the homemaker ever published. 
It pictures scores of rooms that have been decorated and fur- 


nished with good taste and distinction, but not necessarily at great 
expense. There are helpful chapters on all the rooms of the house 
—living-room, dining-room, kitchen, nursery, ete. A book with a 


thousand suggestions 
Price $1.00 net; postage, 10 cents 


FURNISHING THE HOME OF GOOD TASTE, By Lucy Abbot Throop 

FORT WAYNE ENGINEERING & MFG. co. A fascinating and authoritative book on the tasteful Seas 
of your home, written by a well-known interior decorator. The 

Fort Wayne, Ind., U. S. A. author, after a survey of the period styles of decoration, takes up 

New York Office, 105 an in detail the home of to-day and shows how period styles or other 
Only company in the United States man oo modern adaptations may be consistently carried out. Illustrated. 


the —— for three map i systems: Eaal Su oe 
Pressure Systems, Paul Dee 
Paul Non- Btorage System a direct on the Seale 















Size 7% x 10 inches. 


McBRIDE, NAST & CO., PUBLISHERS 
Union Square NEW YORK CITY 
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It May Be Cheaper 
To Buy a Burnham 
Than Repair Your Old Boiler 


IRAM TUTHILL, President of a bank at Chester, 
New York, found out this fall that his ten year old 
boiler needed new grates and various other repairs. 
Instead of repairing that old boiler, he bought a Burnham, 
because it figured out cheaper. Cheaper, because each year 
the old boiler would need other repairs; and each year it 
was burning at least three tons more coal than required by 
Burnham Boilers in heating houses of similar size, and_un- 
der equal climatic conditions. 
He proved most conclusively to himself that he would 
be dollars ahead by discarding his old boiler. 
Mr. Tuthill’s case is not an isolated one. 
Perhaps you are making a mistake in de- 
ciding to repair your old boiler. Better 
make sure first by sending for a Burnham SS . 
Catalog and let us dig thoroughly into the (Sb) )}pseestiahensem PAC be ey 
question with you. - errr 


Lord @ Burnham Co. 
Irvington New York 











surnham 
q ates 


In mild weather you can fire half 
the grates, saving half i coal 


& id 




















A VALUABLE, NEW FEATURE ON 


The Best Temperature Regulator 


“30 YEARS THE STANDARD”’ 


8-Day Clock Time Attachment 


Time and Alarm, run 8 days with one winding. 


You need a heat regulator. Of course you want the best. 
—“The Minneapolis.” ‘The equipment that year by year has kept the lead -_ 
now offers in this latest improvement the “de luxe” device of all makes and 
models. The beautiful clock time attachment has a solid brass frame, Lowel led 
glass sides and top and porcelain dial. Has hour and half hour strike and re- 
peat. Time ae alarm both run 8 days with one winding. 


NEAPOLIS” 
Tf pS “at TOR 


mee = tem yang o of Ned de- Guaranteed accurate and dependable— 
y or nigh Lasts as long as the house. 
You can Pein a exactly the la of The “Minneapolis” can be used with hot water, 


_ aoe want —— a. pF gene Po _ hot air, steam or natural gas heating, is absolutely 
alarm for a resumption of the day cog to dependable, proof against carelessness, waste of 
occur automatically any time within 12 hours. fuel and possible loss by fire. 
Sold and installed by the heatin: ang trade every- 
where under positive guarantee of satisfaction. 
Write for booklet showing our models with descriptions and prices 


Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 


Executive Office and Factory, 2745 Fourth Avenue So., Minneapolis, Minn. 
144 High St., Boston 218 E. Washington St., Syracuse 










“The Original” 








Placed on Wall in Living Room 
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either by or with Mrs, and the two young- 
| sters are usually carried along. Upon get- 
| ting the head of the house aboard his train, 
| the real head of the house starts out to do 
her marketing, incidentally depositing the 
youngsters at school. The penalty for the 
children not rising early and getting dressed 
quickly is that they must walk to school. 
Upon completing her marketing, this 
woman returns to her home, uses the car 
the rest of the day or not, as she sees fit, 
and at night drives to the station if the 
weather is clear. In this way she can cover 
a great deal more ground than she could 
by walking or with a horse and carriage; 
can select her meats and vegetables person- 
ally and know exactly what she is getting 
rather than trusting to the telephone and 
taking a chance on what the storekeeper 
chooses to send. 

If the automobile owner is building a 
house in the suburbs or a country place and 
can have his landscape architect so ar- 
range the grounds that the path leading to 
the automobile entrance is on an incline, 
so much the better. The car can be 
brought to a stop at the top of this incline, 
facing in the outgoing direction and the 
motor stalled. Upon starting out it will 
not be necessary to crank the car if the in- 
cline is sufficiently steep. By merely re- 
| moving the brakes the car is set in motion, 
and by letting in the clutch slowly and care-’ 
fully as the gear is thrown in, the motor 
can be started by the car’s momentum. The 
same applies to entrances to private ga- 
rages. By having the floor and runway at 
a sufficient incline some drivers start their 
| car in motion by removing the brakes and 
giving it a push, then jumping into the seat. 
\s it rolls down the small hill the motor 
can be started as mentioned above without 
cranking. This is particularly desirable in 
cold weather when cars are more difficult 
to start than in warm. Regarding the use 
of pits in small garages, if same are con- 
structed at the time the building is erected, 
arrangements must be made so that water, 
oil, etc., from the car will not run into the 
pit; otherwise a damp, nasty mess will re- 
sult, Frequently people building small car 
houses prefer not to have the pit for the 
reason that almost any job requiring the use 
of a pit is a factory or machine shop job 
and not one for the amateur. 


“What sort of a chap is Wombat to camp 
with?” “He’s one of these fellows who always 
take down a mandolin about the time it’s up to 
somebody to get busy with the frying-pan.”— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Mrs. Flatbush—I see a Miss Fay Kellogg, New 
York’s first successful woman architect, earns 
| $8,000 a year designing comfortable houses for 
| women. Mr, Flatbush—But a house all closets 
| must be a funny-looking affair—Yonkers States- 
man, 





“We must go to Stratford.” “What’s the use? 

We can buy Stratford postcards in London.” 
“My friend, one travels for something more than 
| to send postcards. I want to write my name 


on Shakespeare’s tomb.”—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 















































HOTEL 
CUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK 
Broadway at Fifty-Fourth Street 


Near 50th St. Subway and 53rd St. Elevated Station 


“Broadway” Cars from Grand Central Depot pass 
the door. Also 7th Avenue cars from 
Pennsylvania Station 


NEW AND FIREPROOF 





Best Hotel Accommodations in 
New York at Reasonable Rates 


$2.50 with Bath and Up 


All Hardwood 
and Oriental Rugs 


European plan. 
Floors 


Ten minutes’ walk to 30 Theatres 
EXCELLENT RESTAURANT 
Prices Moderate. Send for Booklet 





H. P. STIMSON, Formerly with Hotel Imperial 





Only New York Hotel Window-Screened Throughout 

















IS YOUR HOUSE FOR SALE? 
The House Beautiful Real Estate Depart- 
ment has been the means of selling and 
renting the homes of many readers of the 
magazine. We will write your copy. Address 

Manager Real Estate Department 
1 Madison Avenue New York City 
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used in your house. 


Vitralite is pure white and stays white 
— will not crack. It costs no more 
than inferior enamels, as it is so easy 
to apply, and covers so much surface. 
Write for the two 


Free Booklets on Vitralite and 
Decorative Interior Finishing 


also sample panel finished with Vitralite. 
They will interest you and demonstrate 
| the superior qualities of Vitralite. 





























sone-ure WHITE ENAMEL 
HEN you build or decorate, tell your painter and archi- 
tect that you want Vitralite, 7; he Long-Life White Enamel 


It will give a smooth, porcelain- 
like gloss without laps or brush marks. 


on wood, metal or plaster — old or new work — inside or outside. 


Address all inquiries to Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 81 Tonawanda ae Ay Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada, 23 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, O 





PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 


fesqascam fueron Ss 
Youn Burras: 
“Se. /OGLOURG Any 








It is w ater-proof — 


“61”? Floor Varnish is heel-proof, | 
mar-proof and water-proof. Send for 
Free Booklet on Floor Finishing 
and Sample Panel 


finished with “‘61’’ and test it. You 
may dent the wood: but the varnish | 








won’tcrack. Pratt & Lambert Varnish 
Products are used by painters, specified 
by architects and sold by paint and 
hardware dealers everywhere. 





























ccd ESTABLISHED 63 Years "Concoe” Son “Fame 





























WE OFFER UNTIL NOVEMBER 


All f 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL | yr. 3.00] “for. 
Cosmopolitan] yw . . . . . . 1.50 | .80 
Delinestorfiyr.. . . 2... «(158 


Ladies’ World 1 yr. 1.50) Saving 
J $2.70 
After Nov. 10th these four will cost $5.20 


} All three 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL | yr. _ 36 
Pictorial Review | yr. rane uso A 
Review of Reviews | yr. eis Saving 


After Nov. 10th these three will cost ‘. 10 jae 


Your newsdealer or bookseller will take your order for any one of 
special clubs or you may send your order and remittance to 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL | yr. 3.00) "for" 
Cosmopolitan! yr. . . . . . . 1.50) 50 
Good Housekeeping | yr. . . . . 1.50 f 
Hearst’s Magazine | yr.. . . . 1.50) Saving 
After Nov. 10th these four will cost $5.95 : 
) All three 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL | yr. 3.00 "90 
McClure’s I} yr; . . 1,50 \- 5: 
World’s Work | yr. . . . 3.00) 


4. -— 
After Nov. 10th these three will cost $5.50 


10th ONLY 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL | yr. 300) “"tse" 
Current Literature | yr. ‘ oak .85 
Review of Reviews | yr. ; 
McClure’s Magazine | yr. " 20} Seving 
After Nov. 10th these four will cost $7.90 “= 
All three 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL | yr. 3.00| fer 
American Magazine | yr. . . . . 1,50 50 
Metropolitan Magazine | yr. . . . 1,50 sine 
$1.50 


After Nov. 10th these three will cost $4.80 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 315 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. City 
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OW would you like to have a copy of the book which contains the original of this handsome 
illustration, greatly enlarged, besides many other views, both interior and exterior, of classy, 
modern homes? This plate isa reproduction of a pagein “The Door Beautiful,” an artistic book of 


MORGAN 


full of straight, common-sense information about home building, and clear, convincing illustrations 
to explain the text. We are giving a copy of this book free to every prospective builder who asks 
May wesend you one? Your name ona postal, with request, will bring it. Write today. 


MORGAN SASH & DOOR COMPANY, Dept. B. 1, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


MORGAN COMPANY 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


ee ae 








ARCHITECTS: Descriptive details of Morgan Doors 
may be found in Sweet’s Index, pages 910 and 911. 


Morgan Doors are sold dealers who do not 
= erogeety oe for 
this brand on the top 
rail before you buy. 





ORGAN==== 
~“. ae | 


"msussn, DOORS 


MORGAN MILLWORK CoO. 
Baltimore, Md. 














































UseOXIDE of ZINC Paints - 
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HEN you look over a property 
the first thing that catches 
your eye is the paint. 
Good paint makes value apparent. 
It also preserves value. 
Good paint always contains Oxide 
of Zinc. 
Paint your property with 


Oxide of Zinc Paint 


to preserve and make manifest its value, 


We do not grind Oxide of Zinc in Oil. A list of 
manufacturers of Oxide of Zinc Paints 
mailed on request. 


The New Jersey Zinc Co. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK BUILDING 


55 Wall Street 33 New York 




















NONSENSE 


Lady Customer (in department store)—Have 





| you anything to keep hair from falling out? 
Clerk—Hairpins, two counters to the right. 


madam.—Boston Transcript. 


What is that noise?” asked the presiding judge, 
when a witness’s voice was nearly drowned by a 
rasping uproar outside the court. “My lord,” 
said the counsel for the defendant, “I think it is 
he plaintiff filing affidavits.”—T7it-Bits. 


Green—Misery loves company. /Vhite—But the 
‘ook won't allow us to have any.—Harper’s Ba- 
ar. 

“Now they are trying to make the cactus ed- 
ble “I don’t think we need a vegetable shad.” 

Washington Herald. 


!ctor—-I can bring tears to the eyes of the au- 
lience. Theatrical Manager—Huh! We want 
somebody who can bring the audience —Puck. 


Distressed Mother—John! John! Baby has 
swallowed my latchkey. Absent-Minded Father— 
Never mind, dear—use mine!—London Opinion. 





Dobson—Rogers is comparatively rich, isn’t he? 
De Broke—That depends upon whether you use 
me as a standard of comparison or Carnegie.— 
Boston Transcript. 


AN HERBALIST’S AMBITION 

I like to take the dogwood’s honest bark 

And steep a bit of it in “eight-year-old” ; 
And then, relying on this panacea, 

Go out and catch an 18-karat cold. 

—The Lin-o-Type. 

Suspicious Character—\s the people of the ’ouse 
in? Maid—No; they're all out. S. C—<Ave you 
got yer dog license yet? Maid—We aint got no 
dog. S. C.—Well, I’ve come to look at the tel- 
erfone.—Sketch. 


“You are in love with a blonde,” remarked the 
fortune teller, “but after you marry her, beware 
of a brunette who—” “No danger,’ remarked 
the patron; “it’s the same woman”—The Ladies’ 
W orld. 





Vistress (engaging servant)—I hope you have 
nice print dresses and I expect you always to wear 
caps. Mary—Yes, mum, I’m very particular to 
wear caps. I shouldn't like to be taken for one 
of the family, mum!—London Opinion. 


Bell—That man over there is staring straight 
at my nose. Nell—Probably he’s a reporter. 
Bell—And why should a reporter stare at my 
nose? Neli—They are supposed to keep their 
eye on everything that turns up, aren’t they?— 
Boston Transcript. 


“T think,” said the young statesman, “that some 
of my speeches will be recalled with interest in 
years to come.” “They will,’ replied Senator 
Sorgham, “unless you are exceptionally lucky.” 
—lWVashington Star. 

WITH APOLOGIES TO HENRY 

This was the forest primeval. The murmuring 
pines and the hemlocks, 

Planed and veneered, in coats of shellac and new 
varnish, 

Stand like Chippendale “highboys,”’ with dainty 
lingerie coverlets ; 

Stand—full of buckshot (for wormholes), with 
drawers brass-handled and polished. 

Loud, from the long-distance telephone, the deep- 
voiced, persistent dealer 

Calls in accents decisive after the monthly install- 
ment. —B. K. Hart, in Puck. 
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Pr: —— | . 
| The reliable inexpensive: 
cleaning device — 


BISSELL’S 


““Cyco’”’ BALL-BEARING 
Carpet Sweeper + 


Other cleaning devices come 
and go, but the Bissell Sweeper 
withstands all competition, al See 
Ways emerging with increased 
| prestige and a broader measure 

of public favor. The reasons for 
this are very plain and simple, The 
Bissell Sweeper occupies a distinct 











Play Billiards at Home! 


The Famous Brunswick Billiard Tables— 
Home-Sizes, Attractive Prices, Easy Terms 


Multiply the attractions and delights of home by providing a 
beautiful Brunswick Home Billiard Table on which all can play 
real billiards! Practically the same in playing qualities as our 
larger sizes used in exclusive “Millionaires’ Clubs.” 


Brunswick “Baby Grand” 
Billiard or Pocket-Billiard Tables 


























| field of usefulness that no other clean World's finest home billiard tables. Genuine mahogany, inlaid design, highly 
| | ing device covers, meeting a daily necessity finished. Celebrated Baby Monarch Cushions. Vermont Slate Bed. Concealed 
! of every home that cannot he nractically drawer holds Complete Playing Outfit. Also various styles instantly convertible 
} | compassed by expensive cleaning: machines “THE CRISIS” outa eye h on — ee: ee ee 
| that are cumbersome to use; and beyond From the Painting by a a eee oe - ‘ os opne °° 
| this, the “Bissell”? gathers up’ miscellaneous C. Everett Johnson Clergymen, Physicians, Educators Say—‘‘Play Billiards! 
litter that other devices cannot pick up—all 


The high opinion won by billiards as an ideal game for young people is shown by the many Y. M. C. A. Branches, 
Institutional Churches and Chureh Clubs which maintain Billiard Rooms. Clergymen, Physicians and famous Edu- 
eators are strong advocates of billiards. 


of which is recognized by housewives gen 
erally, ag ge and dust problem has to be 
met every day in the year, not periodically; 

y day in year, riodically; “Billi — ‘ 
and the Bissell Sweeper is the only cleaning Snot Eae Steene apa ——— 
device which, on account of 4 












| - , its lightness * seautiful color-illustrated book showing all styles Brunswick Home Billiard 

and efficiency, is practicable to use daily. ¢ Tables with special prices and full details of Easy Purchase Plan, is ready for 

The very latest BALL-BEARING TIS. Fe ae ee 

} SELL costs but $2.75 to $5.75, and wil i 

eat frossts but $275 to $5.75, and will The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. Tho Qruneutch “Geka Geant” 
to care given it d g Dept. Al ip - 324-328 S. Wabash Ave. - - Chicago Home Billiard Table (44) 
For sale by all the best trade Write 
for free booklet, “Eas ; 





oe : sy, Economical, 
Sanitary Sweeping.” a 


Bissell Carpet S 
—— +e A BOOK FOR CRAFTSMEN 


Grand Rapids, Mich. ° 
(Largest Exclusive Carpe 
SS Sweeper Manufacturers yes and Dyeing 
. in the World). ’ 
(29) By CHARLES E, PELLEW 
A practical handbook on a craft that has 
had too little attention from competent 
authorities. Stenciling, batik, and tied and 
dyed work, are thoroughly covered, as well 
as the dyeing of feathers, basketry, leather, 
silks, cottons, woolens, in fact, practically 
all materials that can be dyed. The illus 
trations include many that show 
just how the operations are car- 
ried out. Illustrated in color. 
Size 5% x 7% inches, $2.00 net; 


THE “, — Veils " 
| Home Service Bureau | Nabe baiay” postage 8 ae book KORO KRAFTS COPPER WARE 
whe si and-wrought throughout. Hammer-marked ex- 


HELPS YOU FIND THE McBRIDE, NAST & CO., Publishers | | iilea fatdies of original design and filed chameleons oivctad 
PLACE YOU WANT to edge. A piece of Koro Kraft art which your friends 





































































‘ will highly prize. Can be used also as a stand for percolators. 
= : ase Union Square NEW YORK CITY THE KORO KRAFTS SHOPPE, a6i2 Sipesier Bete 
: Cleveland, 
: ees _ : . 
e 
r 
O —— _ 
e } 
| 
it 
r. M4 . 
Ly Be 
ir eok- Salle ‘ 
a No. 352 — One of seventy-five designs ‘ ; 
‘overed by four patents . * 

; 2 
- Areal desk and a handsome library Safe Investment—Satisfactor V Income ¥ 
t b — combined in the space of one; and at the —_— - 
in a e price of one. 4 


on Would YOU CARE to become a part owner of the 


Simply pulling open the drawer provides : - . : 
desk red Ang aaa a ale ond income-producing properties shown herewith — and of 
others similar to them ? 


pen groove, with a large roomy drawer be- 


¢ 
neath the lid for stationery and corre- @ They are located on Manhattan Island, in the very heart of New York City : 
ng spondence. To use desk, nothing on the —the most valuable and the most productive area of its size in the world. 
r , ; 
ew table need be disturbed. NE HUNDRED DOLLARS or more may be invested with perfect safety. : 


It is a good place to invest your surplus funds or incoming dividends— 


by ea Kohn Moca ho 


Your choice of seventy- 


aty : : because it offers a more satisfactory income-yield than you can generally 
five designs (in allstaple obtain, with a higher degree of safety. 
ith ee ne Detailed information gladl t est. Write for circular 3] 
tailed info ion sent on request. ite for ci 
Cadillac Desk ‘Tables — The _— 
ep- Table with the Metal Slides 


NEW YORK REAL ESTATE SECURITY COMPANY 
Assets, $10,594,305.96 Capital Stock, $3,950,000 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 


—are carried by leading furni- 
ture dealers. If yours cannot 
all- supply ou, send for catalog 
: No. Y, illustrating our full line. 
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This little book is for Home Makers. 
' It shows the practical and simple way to make 
home artistic. 

It suggests Finishes for the wood trim of 
the various rooms in the house fo accord with 
the style of architecture. 

It beautifully illustrates the types of do- 
mestic architecture. 

It explains the Color Treatment of walls 


The Varnish 
That Lasts 
Longest 


“Harmony in 
‘ : 33 
Interior Decoration 






and ceilings to harmonize with the different 
woods and finishes. 

It gives you entire command of the Fin- 
ishing and Decorating Problems. 

It is a facinating book on a charming 
subject. 

It is authority. You can trust it. 

It costs you only a postal card. 
for it to-day. 


Write 


NEWARK, 


Murphy Varnish Company Ng 


FRANKLIN MURPHY, President 
Associated with Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal, Canada 





CHICAGO, 
ILL. 


























‘us 5 & CONGER 


ESTABLISHED 1435 





Tieecmaiemens FOR EFFICIENT 
‘HousEHoLp EquiPMENT 





HECK OFF a list of what you 


need, for the new home or the old. 


Imported Cutlery 
Candle Sticks 
Imported China 


Dis xin” Not only is the Lewis & Conger Stock 
Chafi unique because of its range, but because 
Engli ne re pene Kettles x 


of its freedom from the commonplace. 
It will appeal to the modern woman 


sane Segecmntass who wants to run her house as efficiently 


English Rock Crystal 


Qptivens and as smoothly as her husband runs his 
Fireplace Furnishings office. She can accomplish this only 


Nursery Clocks 
Sleeping Tents 
Water Filters 
Electrical Utensils 
Cedar Chests 
Bathroom Fixtures 
Novelties 

Cookery Moulds 
rooms and Brushes 
Refrigerators 
carthenware 
Garbage Cans 

rote and Pans 
I 


through the newest that the world offers 
in utensils designed to facilitate house- 
hold management. 

Eight floors of suggestions for every 
department of the house have earned 
for us the distinction of being the largest 
ots and Pa specialty store in America. If it is for 
sed ng to the home, you will find it here, rightly 

















Tubs and Buckets priced 





If a personal visit is inconvenient, our mail order service is at your disposal, with free 
livery to stations within a 100-mile radius of New York City. 


SIXTH AVENUE AT 45™ STREET | 
NEW YORK CITY 


























QUILTED MATTRESS PADS 


largely on what we make of it, and over 
is spent in bed. 
t be assured of absolute comfort? 


Excelsior Quilted Mattress Pads 


Add new | 
whole system 
alert for the 


Life depen 
me-third of | 
Then why n 


to your mattress, Entirely rejuvenate your 
You arise in the morning feeling fresh and 
business of the day. 


Excelsior Quilted Mattress Pads 


Made of ched muslin with finest quality. sanitary 
white wadding between. 

Both sides quilted by a method which leaves them light 
and fluff, n laundered. 

For the BABY’S CRIB they are indispensable. Always 
stay in position. Keep the bed comfortable and are 


Absolutely Sanitary 


Sold by all dry goods dealers. Look for 
our trade-mark. 

The highest tribute to our quality is the 
number of cheap imitations now on the 
market. Examine the stitching and see 
that sizes correspond with size on ticket. — 





F ; 
“None genuine without 


Trade Mark. 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING COMPANY 


18 LAIGHT STREET - NEW YORK CITY 









































GETTING ACQUAINTED 


OUNTRY LIFE IN AMERICA has grown to be a real institu- 


tion; once we get a subscriber, we keep a steady reader. It is 
published in large and most luxurious monthly issues, and it sells for 


35 cts. a number and $4.00 a year. 


It is more practical and beautiful than ever, and because we want a 
chance to get acquainted we offer a subscription to the next 


SIX ISSUES FOR $1.00 


If you like the magazine, as we hope you will, this dollar may be 
credited to your subscription if you decide to renew and become a 
regular subscriber. 








This offer is to introduce the Magazine and to new people only 





These original series are to be among the features of 1913: 


THAT FARM—A serial history of a most interesting experience 


of a city man who becomes a wonderful farmer. 


THE FRUITFUL LAND—A series of cheerful experiences 
with the land. 


WHAT THE NEIGHBORS DID—A serial account of what 


was done for a run-down village. 


Don’t let a dollar bill stand between you and successful country 


living---inconceivable without COUNTRY LIFE IN AMERICA. 











DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, Garden City, N. Y. H. Beau., Nov. 
For enclosed $1.00 enter my subscription for COUNTRY LIFE IN AMERICA. This amount to be credited on a 


year’s subscription if I decide to renew. 


Name__ 


Address__>-_—~—>—— 
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An Announcement of a Manufactu! 


Made possible by fifteen yea 
automobile manufacturing experi 


The refinement of An 
the mechanism, body and « 
design and equipment decre 


The adoption of a 
Six cylinder chassis 
for all styles of body 


Complete equipment,—Delco self starter, lighting and ignition syster 
wind shield, eter and clock, Truffault-Hartford shock absort 
extra tire rim, demountable rims, power air pump, coat rack, comp 
parts, 135 inch wheel base, 60 inch springs, 36x41 tires, 


LUXUFIC 


Seven passenger $3350 Five passenger $3200 

HE trend in the automobile field today is toward Six” at a 

the six cylinder car. The awakening of aut 
mobile purchasers to the possibilities of 

“Six” has created such a demand that practically eve! 
manufacturer is developing a six cylinder car, and it is 
safe to state that every high grade car on the market 
will be'a “Six.” ' 

The Oldsmobile “Six” was designed in anticipation 
of this awakening, and we have been leaders in 
manufacture of successful six cylinder cars since the 
inception of our first model, five years ago. 


made pr 

n of the bt 

and for this 
oreater quantiti 
) irselves lowe I 

nanufactured 
“Six” witho 


le quality. 


To serve the requirements of that element amons 
automobile purchasers who want a strictly dependable 
car at a price which justifies the purchase, the Olds M vile 
tor Works now offers for the first time an Oldsmobile mobi 


We have direct factory representation in all the principal « 


coast to coast who will be pleased to show you this model — or 


LANSI 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, 


SE 


TALULA 4 


NG. 


ing Achievement 


of 


nce 


reased output 


rrespondingly 
i price 


p and boot, rain vision 
warning signal, 
it of tools and spare 
stery 12 inches deer. 


axon 


Four passenger $3200 
ommand the attention of every 


very sense an Oldsmobile, indi- 
1 every line, a motor car of great 
efinements, graceful lines, and 

f the Oldsmobile. 

‘ar, one that will compete in 
highest priced cars on the mar- 
nly by our faith in the apprecia- 

lic, and their consequent de- 
vhich will enable us to build in 
i, while making the unit profit to 
in the number of cars 
sufficient to market the Oldsmo- 
one instance jeopardizing Olds- 


increase 


, and dealers from 
te for catalog to the 


MICHIGAN 


NUMA Mi HUI 
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